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AMBIGUITY OF SYNTACTIC FUNCTION RESOLVED 
LINEAR CONTEXT * 


ANDREAS KouTSOUDAS AND AssyA HUMECKY 


PROBLEM AND APPROACH 


It should no longer be doubted that electronic computers will 
eventually be able to translate a scientific text from a foreign 
language into English, or into any other language. Recent 
progress in the fields of electronics and logical design has made it 
possible to solve by a digital computer both simple arithmetic 
questions and highly complex problems which were once thought 
too time-consuming for consideration. Engineers are now 
producing computers which have the speed and flexibility to 
carry out almost any set of unambiguous instructions. 

The problem of translation, therefore, is not one of computer 
mechanics, but rather that of formulating unambiguous instruc- 
tions. The preparation of such instructions necessitates analysis 
of (1) morphology, (2) syntax, and (3) multiple meaning, for both 
source language and target language. Translation by computer 
involves the formulation of a set of operational rules which would 
enable the computer to recognize a foreign word in the source 
language, to assign it its proper syntactic role within the target- 
language sentence, and, finally, to choose its proper target-language 
meaning for the given context. 

This problem is here illustrated by a Russian-English example. 
In Russian, adjective stems (which may be participles) appear 
with suffix -o (or -e after palatalized consonants) functioning 
either as the «short form» of the neuter singular adjective or as 


* This study was conducted at the University of Michigan under the supervision 
of Andreas Koutsoudas and with the research funds provided by the Engineering 
Research Institute. 
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an adverb. Depending on its function, such a construction 
requires different translation in English. For example : 

Kolitestvo poslojanno (adjective)=‘the quantity is constant’. 

Koliéestvo menjaetsja postojanno (adverb) =‘the quantity changes 

constantly’. 

Similarly adjective forms in -ee (or -e in certain morphophonemic 
circumstances) function as comparatives either of the adjective 
as a predicative complement or of the adverb as a modifier: 

Zelezo slabee (adjective)=‘iron is weaker’. 

Zelezo soprotivljaelsja slabee (adverb)=‘iron resists more 


weakly’. 
Our present concern is thus with morphology and syntax insofar 
as the two meet under the area of homographs. — In particular 


we are concerned with the problem of formulating such instructions 
as will enable an electronic computer (1) to identify the Russian 
-o/-e/-ee suffixed adverb, short-form adjective or participle in its 
respective function as either an adverbial modifier! or a predicative 
complement and (2) to supply its correct English equivalent. 

The formulation of such instructions leads us to two considera- 
tions. The first is the classification of dictionary words into 
mutually exclusive classes. The second is devising a method 
by which the computer will recognize the need to insert or omit a 
certain group of words (such as the present tense of the verb 
‘to be’, ‘than’, etc.) whenever these words are absent or redundant 
in Russian but must be supplied or omitted in the English transla- 
tion. 

It should be obvious that one of the important requirements for 
the Mechanical Translation of Russian is either a bilingual dictio- 
nary or a bilingual micro-glossary*. The micro-glossary would 
have to contain, along with the Russian words and their English 
equivalents, a set of distinct symbols for identifying the form-class 
of each particular word. The form-class identification within 
the dictionary becomes indispensable to the translation of meaning, 
singular or plural number, the present or past tense, etc. To be 


1 We shall use the term “adverb” only in the morphological sense and “adverbial 
modifier” in the syntactical (cf. Unbegaun, B. O., Russian Grammar, Oxford, 1957, 
pp. 289 and 293). 

2 The term “micro-glossary” was first used by V. A. Oswald to denote a dictionary 
composed out of a branch of a given scientific field — for example, Atomic Physics. 
See V. A. Oswald, ““Microsemantics”, mimeographed at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, 10 pages, June, 1952. 
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effective, the form-class division should be clear cut, with each 
class member belonging to one and only one form-class. Failure 
to provide for mutually exclusive form-classes would lead to 
ambiguity, first in regard to the correct choice of form-class, 
secondly with regard to a syntactic operation on the form-class. 
For example, if the word zakonno were listed in the form-class 
«adverb» as well as in the form-class «short-form adjective», then 
the computer would not know whether to choose the adverbial 
equivalent ‘lawfully’ or the adjectival equivalent ‘lawful’. If the 
computer is led to treat this word as an adverbial modifier, then 
it is sufficient merely to supply its English equivalent. If, 
however, this word should be treated as a predicative complement, 
then it is also required that the English equivalent be prefaced 
by ‘is’ whenever the verb ‘to be’ is absent in the Russian context. 

A further complication arises when the computer has to operate 
on a comparative adjective ending in -e or -ee. If any such word 
is identified as a predicative complement, that will mean its English 
equivalent must (1) be prefaced by ‘is’ or ‘are’ (under the above 
stated condition concerning the absence of the verb ‘to be’), 
(2) be followed by ‘than’ whenever such provision is absent in the 
Russian syntax (genitive of comparison) but must be supplied in 
English, (3) ignore the translation of éem whenever it precedes the 
predicative complement and (4) be preceded by ‘the’. Now in 
Russian, the distinction of form-classes is to a great degree 
dependent on suffixes’. Given a certain Russian word, one can 
usually identify it as a noun or a verb by merely checking its 
suffix. | However, there is a considerable overlapping of suffixes, 
which sometimes makes it impossible to distinguish one form-class 
from another in this way. Such is the case with the short and 
comparative forms of the adjective in its adverbial or predicative 
function, involving the following suffixes: -o/-e/-ee. 

In translating from scientific Russian, one finds that the 
English present tense of the verb ‘to be’ is most frequently the 
equivalent of the Russian words n’et or ’est or of a dash, or is 
supplied where Russian uses a short adjective,* without any explicit 
copula. A method must therefore be devised for the electronic 


8 By “suffixes’’ we mean here both flectional and derivational morphemes, i. e., both 
‘suffixes’ and “‘endings’’. 

* There are other possibilities for expressing the present tense of “‘to be’’ with which 
we are not concerned here, such as sentences of the type “‘She is a student’, “‘it is not 
here, but there’’, etc. 
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computer to recognize and translate these four signals. For the 
words n’ef and ’est the difficulty lies in choosing the proper mean- 
ing (n’ef=‘is not’, ‘there is not’, ‘are not’, ‘there are not’ and 
"est=‘is’, ‘are’, ‘there is’, ‘there are’, or ‘to eat’) for the given 
sentence or clause. Consequently, the problem is mainly that of 
multiple meaning rather than of syntax or morphology and need not 
concern us here. In cases of dashes, short and comparative forms 
of the adjective, recognition becomes a little more difficult; the 
computer has to recognize the fact that both the adjective and what 
immediately follows the dash function as predicative complements, 
and that it must supply therefore the proper form of the verb 
‘to be’. 

To our knowledge, the only mention of this problem was made 
in K. E. Harper’s report on the preliminary study of Russian for 
Mechanical Translation®. The solution offered was to treat the 
ambiguous Russian adverb as a short-form adjective, to preface 
both by «to be» when translating into English, and to let the 
reader make the proper choice. No mention was made of the 
dash. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


A sample of 31,000 running words of Russian scientific text? 
was studied in an attempt to formulate rules for identifying and 
translating, by sheer mechanical means, the short-form participle 
or adjective® functioning as predicative complement or adverbial 
modifier. 

The analysis of the ambiguous forms in question provided 
a few simple rules, which, in the majority of cases, prove sufficient 
to determine the syntactic function of these forms in a maximum 
environment of one word before and one word after the ambiguous 
form(s). 


5 Research in utilizing the dash as a physical form signaling a syntactic function 
has already begun in our laboratory but has not, as yet, been brought to completion. 

* K. E. Harper, “A Preliminary Study of Russian,’’ Mechanical Translation of 
Languages, The Technology Press of Mass. Institte of Technology and John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York, 1955. 

? Our sample was chosen from Zhurnal Eksperimental noj i Teoreli¢eskoj Fiziki, 
Vol. 28, No 1, pp. 1-128, 1955. 

§ The short-form adjective in -o and the adverb -o as well as the comparative 
degree of both adjective and adverb, which are homographs, are treated by most 
grammarians as the same part of speech, namely adjective. 
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The investigation of the short-form Past Passive Participles 
ending in -o reveals a peculiarity requiring special attention: the 
adverbial form always ends in -nno, while the predicative form has 
a single n(-n-) before the flectional suffix. It must be borne in 
mind that in Russian there are also adjectives bearing either of 
these suffixes (e. g., zakonno and ravno) without, however, the 
predicative-adverbial dichotomy being involved. The first step 
then was to work out a method of differentiating between these 
overlapping suffixes, and the following solution was found: all 
adjectives and participles would be grouped together as «Adjective 
Class Members»®. In the «memory» (electronic dictionary) of 
the machine, the adjectival stems would include the n or nn, as the 
case may be (e. g. zakonn-», «ravn-»), while the participial stems 
would be stripped of these suffixes (e. g. svjaza-). Consequently, 
-o/-no/-nno would be treated as three different suffixes. This will 
enable the computer automatically to identify the syntactic 
function of a word merely by checking its suffix: if -no, predicate; 
if -nno, adverbial modifier. 

Having eliminated the problem of the Past Passive Participle, 
the next step was the analysis of -o/-e/-ee forms of the remaining 
Adjective Class Members. 

The material was divided into three groups respectively, 
containing: (1) a single -o/-e/-ee form functioning as a predicative 
complement, (2) a single -o/-e/-ee form functioning as adverbial 
modifier and (3) any two of these forms occurring consecutively. 
Furthermore, these groups were limited, whenever possible, to 
three units: the central word—the form(s) under question (-o/- 
e/-ee)—and the adjacent ones to the left and to the right from 
the central. At the same time it was noticed that certain adjec- 
tives, regardless of their position, tended to appear in only one 
capacity—either adverbial modifier or predicative complement— 
while still others appeared as prepositions. All these instances 
were listed separately. 

The analysis led to the discovery of the following preliminary 
rules : 


I. Predicalive Complement 


Left Central Right Number of 
Occurrences 
1. not verb -e/-ee Adjective Class 5 


Member (ACM) 


* We shall use the term “adjective” in its regular grammatical meaning and 


“Adjective Class Members” (ACM) to include the adjectives and participles. 
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Example: metallax krajne zatrudnilel’no 
in metals is extremely difficull 
naxozdenie eSée bolee zatrudnitel’no 
finding is still more difficull 


Number of 


Left Central Right 





Occurrences 
2. a) not verb -e/-ee ¢em 14 
Example: gde temperatura nize, ¢em 
where the temperature is lower than 
b) «&em/«éto» -e/-ee not verb 
Example: , éem bol’ se X ( a formula) 
the greater is X 
, Sto sloznee v sluéajax 
, which is more complicated in cases 
3. not verb, nor «esli» -o/-e/-ee infinitive 45 
Example: , legko poluéit’ 
, it is easy to obtain 
Poétomu eslestvennee vybrat’ 
Therefore it is more natural to choose 
4. formula, or a 
noun, or, «to» -o/-e/-ee preposition or a pro- 18 
or «to», or «to» noun 
Example: pole perpendikuljarno k 
the field is perpendicular to 
eto zakonno dlja 
this is legilimate for 
, to nize ee 
, now it is lower than it 
5. formula or noun -o/-e/-ee noun 18 


Example: Javlenie analogiéno éffektu 
(the) phenomenon is analogous to the effect 
9 sil’nee energii 


9 is stronger than the energy 
6. comma -o/-e/-ee period or bracket 3 
Example: , nedopustimo) 
, ts not admissible) 


7. not verborACM_ -o/-e formula (on the same 17 
or the next line) or a 
colon 
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Example: 


X nize X 

X is lower than X 
X ravno X 

X is equal to X 


Number of 


Left Central Right Cliesiaanes 
8. formula or noun’ -o period or comma or 14 
bracket 
Example: X postojanno. 
X is constant 
rezonansa izvesino, 
of the resonance is known, 
9. not verb -0 comma «to»/«tem» 25 
Example: Xarakterno, éto 
It is characteristic, that 
bolee zatrudnitel’no, éem 
is more difficull, than 
10. not verb -0 étoj/étomu/étim 2 
Example: takze proporcional’no étoj 
is also proportionate to this 
11. «kotoroe» -0 ACM or noun 2 


Example: kotoroe proporcional’no raznosti 
which is proportionate to the difference 
12. «kak» -0 verb infinitive 22 
or any non-verb 
Example: Kak legko pokazat’ 
As it is easy to show 
kak izvestno, 
as it is known, 
Total: 185 
II. Adverbial Modifiers 
ber of 
Left Central Right er © 
? Occurrences 
1. Verb other than -o/-e/-ee irrelevant, 38 


infinitive (could 
be followed by 


«tem») 
Example: 


ocenivalos’ vizual’no po 
was visually determined by 
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otklonjaetsja tem sil’nee, éem 
deviates the stronger, the 


Left Central Right po moana ad 
2. period orcomma -o/-e/-ee comma not followed by 33 
(can or «kak bp «éto» or «em» 
could follow) 
Example: , estestvenno, 
, nalurally, 
Dalee, kak 
Further, as 
, a vozmozEnoO, i 
, and possibly, also 
3. not «kak» -o/-e/-ee verb other than infi- 78 


nitive 
Example: , suséestvenno menjaet 
, substantially alters 
4. ACM -o/-e/-ee irrelevant 34 
Example: raspolozennym perpendikuljarno k 
placed perpendicularly to 
5. «esli» or auxil- -o infinitive 28 
lary verbs or 
words** 
Example: Esli oldel’no najti 
If we find separately 
budet slabo zaviset’ 
will slightly depend 
dolzno sil’no zaviset’ 
must strongly depend 
6. irrelevant -0 ACM 94 


Example: v sravnitel’no redkix 
in comparatively rare 


7. dash -0 irrelevant 5 
Example: — priblizenno. 
— approzimately. 
Total: 310 


** These include words like mozno, nel’zja, mozet byt’, doliny, neobxodimo, as well 
as vozmoznosi’, neobxodimost’, etc. 
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III. Sequence of two -o or one -0, one -e/-ee 


Left 2 , Richt Number of 
. Centra — Occurrences 
1. not verbor ACM _ -o/-e/-ee not verb or ACM 17 


Example: metallax krajne zatrudnitel’no iz-za 
in metals is eatremely difficult 
because of 
sorta dostaloéno malo. 
sort is sufficiently small. 
(rule: first of the two is adverbial modifier, 
second—predicative complement) 
2. irrelevant -o/-e/-ee verb or ACM 14 
Example: dostaloéno bysiro ubyvaet 
sufficiently quickly diminishes 
nedostatoéno experimental’no obosno- 
van. 
insufficiently experimentally groun- 
ded. 
(or vice versa: two -o preceded by verb or ACM 
rule: both are adverbial modifiers. ) 


i) | 


3. a) Bolee or menee are always adverbial modifiers; 
apply rules III,1 and IJI,2 to identify the 
remaining form. 
Exainple: see last example of I,1. 

b) Bol’Se or men’ se preceded by the verb ‘to be’ (any 
tense) are always predicative complements; 
the other -o/-e/-ee forms automatically become 
adverbial modifiers. 

Example: makroskopiéeskogo  znaéitel’no 
men’se of the macroscopical is 
considerably smaller 


Total: 36 


These rules are applicable to almost all cases, but they were 
considerably redundant and had to be reduced to one set of yes- 
or-no choices. We decided to classify first all homographs in 
our «Adjective Class», giving to each two separate translations: 
(1) adverbial and (2) adjectival. For example, the word zakonno 
will be listed in the «Adjective Class» and will have translations 
(1) ‘lawfully’ and (2) ‘lawful’. We then formulated a set of final 
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rules based on those of lists I and II to specify the conditions 
under which the adverbial translation would be chosen. It is 
assumed that the word in question has already been identified as 
a member of the «Adjective Class». This word is to be considered 
together with the preceding and following unit. A unit is the 
word or punctuation mark occurring immediately before (or 
after), not counting: (1) parentheses or words in parentheses, 
(2) all non- -o/-e adverbs, (3) ‘to’ preceded by a comma, (4) a formula 
preceded by a preposition, (5) the words bolee and menee (which 
are always adverbs), and (6) the words tem, a, kak i, libo, ne, ze. 
This set of rules omits certain instances of infrequent occurrence, 
and results in correct translation 98.5% of the time (676 out of 
686 cases). 
1. Choose the adverbial translation of the following words, if 
they are preceded or followed by a verb other than ‘to be’: 
ravno, spravedlivo, bol’Se, men’ Se. 
Choose the adverbial translation if: 
2. a) the word ends in -o/-e/-ee and is preceded by an Adjective 
Class Member other than koloroe or élo. | Example: see that 
of II,4. 


b) the word ends in -o and is followed by an Adjective Class 
Member. Example: see that of I1,6. 


3. a) the word ends in -o/-e/-ee and is preceded or followed by a 

verb (not auxiliary) other than an infinitive. 
Example: ocenivalos’ vizual’no po 

was visually determined by 

suséeslvenno menjaet 

substantially changes 
b) the word ends in -o/-e/-ee and is preceded by esli, auxiliary 
verb(s), vozmoznostl’, neobxodimost’, etc. and followed by an 
infinitive. Example: see II,5. 


4. the word ends in -o/-e/-ee and is preceded by a dash, period, 
or comma and is followed by a comma which in turn is not 
followed by «em», «to», or «tak kak», Example: see II,2 
and 7. 


5. If any two consecutive words end in -o/-e/-ee, then choose the 
adverbial translation for both if the above rules (2 or 3) apply. 
Choose the adverbial translation for the first and the predicative 
one for the second if the above rules (2 and 3) do not apply. 
Example: see III. 
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6. All the instances to which the above rules do not apply auto- 
matically become predicates and the computer will preface 
them by ‘is’. 

Once a word is established as a predicative complement, some 
additional rules determine the placement of pronouns, articles, 
and the verb ‘to be’. These rules are as follows: 

a) In a sequence ¢em — -e/-ee put ‘is’ after -e/-ee and ‘the’ 

before it; do not translate éem. 
Example: éem bol’Se X 
the greater is X 





b) In a sequence not tem — -e/-ee 
-e/-ee ; translate éem. 


éem, put ‘is’ before 


Example: gde temperatura nize, ¢em 
where the temperature is lower, than 
c) In a sequence lem — -e/-ee — éem, put ‘the’ before and after 
-e/-ee ; do not translate éem and tem. 
Example: proisxodit lem bystree, éem 
takes place the sooner, the 

d) In a sequence ‘to be’ (any tense) — -e/-ee — ACM, put ‘than 
the’ after -e/-ee. 

Example: budet ne nize pervogo (porjadka) 
will not be lower than the first (order) 

e) In a sequence bylo/budet — -o/-e/-ee — formula or noun, 
put ‘than’ after -o/-e/-ee and choose the adjective translation 
but do not preface it by ‘is’. 

Example: bylo ne nize X 
was not lower than X 

f) In sequences kak — -o, and mon-verb» or esli—-o— infinitive 
verb, preface ‘is’ by ‘it’. 
Example: kak izvesino 

as it is known 


Netrudno pokazat’ 
It is not difficult to show 


We also discovered a list of words which, in our sample, always 
had a single function. These words and their frequencies, are 
the following. 


1. Always adverbial modifiers: ofdel’no (4), neposredsivenno (4) 
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nezavisimo (19), kaéestvenno (6), obyéno (17), okonéatel’no (3), 
soolvelstvenno (18), primerno (7), ranee (6), dalee (5), podobno 
lomu kak (1), bolee (3), menee (3). 

2. Always predicative complement: veliko (4). 

3. Always prepositions: soglasno (17), olnositel’no (28). 

All these words will be listed in their complete form under their 
respective form-class (Adverbs, Verbs, and Prepositions). 

Three additional rules were constructed, on the basis of regula- 
rities observed, for the remaining 10 instances (or 1.5%) not 
accounted for by our general set of rules. They are the 
following: 

1. If among the three words which precede the -o/-e/-ee word 
none is a noun, or a personal pronoun, or an adjective in the 
nominative case (in case of an -o word — none is neuter singular 
nominative), the -o/-e/-ee word is an adverb (8 cases). 

2. If an -o word is preceded by a period and followed by a noun 
and a comma, it is an adverb (1 case). 
If the word malo is followed by an adjective and the word 
mesta, translate it: ‘there is little... space’ (1 case). 
Thus, there remain no exceptions to our rules among 686 cases 
in the 31,000 word sample examined so far. _ It is anticipated that 
the inclusion of the last three rules or the expansion of the entire 
set of rules may be required when larger samples of text will be 
analyzed (a new sample text of 42,000 words is now being 
analyzed). On the other hand, rules such as (3) above, which 
apply to extremely rare cases, might be omitted from the final 
scheme on the grounds that 99°% or 99.9% accuracy is sufficient. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON BILINGUALISM AND 
LANGUAGE SHIFT IN ITALY FROM THE SIXTH TO THE 
THIRD CENTURY B. CG.? 


HELEN HOMEYER 


One of the most difficult problems in classical language research 
is that of determining the language conditions in the Appennine 
Penisula during the early centuries of the Roman Republic. The 
variety of languages spoken in Italy began a new trend with the 
emergence of Rome. Those people who were conquered by Rome 
adopted Latin as a second or third language at different times and 
under different conditions. Large sections of the population 
passed through longer or shorter phases of bilingualism or even 
trilingualism. The whole process of assimilation to Rome up to 
the point where Latin was publicly acknowledged throughout 
Italy as the current official medium lasted some 500 years. Of 
this long period, particularly during the first three centuries of 
the Republic, few monuments have survived to bear direct witness 
to the contact of Latin with other languages, and to the gradual 
process of latinization. In addition to this such material as is 
preserved in written records reveals nothing of the spoken language, 
even though it can be proved in numerous cases that it derived 
from the contact of two languages and is typical for a bilingual 
milieu. Thus research on the subject of bilingualism and language 
shift in early Roman times is, from the very beginning, subject 
to greater limitations than in the case of living languages—a 
circumstance which has already been properly stressed by Meillet 
in his short outline of the process of latinization.? 


The following is a brief attempt to throw some light on bilin- 
gualism in early Roman Italy, and to fill some gaps which have 


1 The aim of this article is to present a few facts obtained from a more exhaustive 
study on bilingualism and language shift in ancient Italy. 
2 A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine, Paris 1948, p. 231. 
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hitherto remained undocumented, by making use of ancient literary 
sources. 


PLACE NAMES 


The earliest linguistic proofs available for the contact between 
two languages in Italy are the Italic place names; these reveal 
the area over which a language extended, and in those cases where 
two different names for one place are known, show where the two 
languages came into contact. When between the 7th and 5th 
centuries (all dates in this article are B. C.) the Etruscans spread 
to the West and South of Central Italy, they took possession of a 
number of prehistoric settlements and renamed them. Thus the 
Greek Agylla became Etruscan Xaire (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 3,51; 
Strabo 5,2,3; Stephan. Byz. Agylla; Ptolem. 3,1,43), the Umbrian 
Camers became Etruscan Clevsin (Livy 10,26,11; Strabo 5,2,10), 
and the prehistoric Auria became Etruscan Saturnia (Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. 3,52). The change of possession must have been 
followed by a longer or shorter transition phase of bilingualism 
which finally led to a language shift. | Where a settlement was not 
renamed, its old name underwent a phonetic change, subject 
to the rules of the conqueror’s tongue. Good examples can be 
found in the South of Italy—in Campania, Lucania and in the 
stretch held by the Bruttii which, between the 5th and 4th 
centuries, had been invaded by the Oscan speaking Samnites ; 
further in Calabria where after 600, Greek colonists took hold 
of some harbor settlements founded by Illyrian tribes: thus the 
Etruscan Nula became Oscan Nuvla,* the pre-Greek Hyele became 
first Greek Hyele>Elea (Herod. 1,67; Scylax 12) and later Oscan 
Velia (Cic. Verrin. 2,99; Livy 26,39,5); Greek Hipponion 
(Seylax 12, Scymnus 308) changed to Oscan Vibo (Cic. Verrin. 2,99; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. 3,73), the Illyrian Tarant, Tarent to Greek Taras, 
(Strabo 5,3,6) and later to Latin Tarentum (Livy 25,8,9, Lucilius 
Fragm. 5,2,6).5 In some cases excavations have proved without 


’ On the fundamental importance of the study of place names, see H. Krahe, 
Beitrdge zur Namenforschung 1949-50, p. 24ff. and the same, Orisnamen als Geschichis- 
quelle, Heidelberg 1949. 

* For the Etruscan place names see M. Pallotino, Etruscologia, 3rd ed., Firenze 
1954. For Oscan Nuvia see Vetter, Handbuch der italischen Dialekte, Heidelberg 
1953, p. 9. 

5 The Apulian and Calabrian place names have been examined by H. Krahe, 
Zeitschrift fiir Orisnamenforschung V, 1929, p. 3ff. and 139ff ; VII, 1931, p. 9 ff. For 
the place names in Lucania and in modern Calabria, see the same, Zeitschrift fir 
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doubt that a peaceful colonization had taken place, and that the 
new arrivals had grouped themselves first round a center of their 
own in order to preserve their language and way of life.6 The 
two settlements then existed for a considerable time side by side 
until the politically and culturally stronger center absorbed its 
older rival. 

In Southern Italy a number of cities changed hands more than 
once between the 6th and 3rd centuries: thus the Etruscan 
Volturnum became Oscan Capua (Livy 4,37,2), Etr. Hyria > 
Oscan Nuvla > Lat. Nola (Livy 9,28), Greek Moera > Oscan 
Abella (Servius ad Vergil. Aeneid. 7,740), Pre-Greek Vescia > Greek 
Sinope- > Oscan Sinuessa (Livy 10,21,8; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 3,5,59),? 
Greek Dikaiarchia > Roman Puleoli (Strabo 5,4,6), Illyrian Anza > 
Greek Callipolis, Roman Anza (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 3,100). 

It is noteworthy that bilingualism frequently continued for 
centuries after the ethnic and political assimilation, and even 
expanded into trilingualism when a third idiom was introduced 
by a new political overlord, as was the case in Tarent after the 
Roman conquest in 272 (Messapic-Greek-Latin), and in the coastal 
cities of the South such as Pyxus-Buxentum, Laos-Laus, Locri 
and Croton, where the three idioms (Greek, Oscan, Latin) of the 
three subsequent rulers were still in use in the 2nd and Ist 
centuries. A potential witness for the language situation in the 
Southern Italian area (now Calabria) at the beginning of the 
2nd century is the Roman poet Ennius, who said of his country- 
men: Bilingues Bruttaces Ennius dicit quod Bruttii Osce et 
Graece loqui soliti sunt (Paulus apud Festum 31,25). Unfortu- 
nately, no coherent written record of any kind has survived which 
could shed light on the linguistic exchange, the extent of 
bilingualism and the clash of idioms in these provinces. 

Only a few coins from Campania and Apulia reflect the 
fluctuating spoken usage during one or the other transition phase. 
When at the beginning of the 3rd century the Samnites had invaded 
North Apulia they replaced the Messapic dialect by their own idiom 





Orisnamenforschung XV, 1939, p. 72ff., and p. 110ff. ; XVII, 1941, p. 127ff. and XIX, 
1943, p. 58ff. Krahe also draws attention to several cases of popular etymology 
which helped to assimilate and to adopt pre-Greek place names; ibid., V, 1929, p. 142. 

® Strabo (3, 4, 8) mentions a Greek colony in Northern Spain which was separated 
from an older Iberian settlement by a wall. As For Syracuse see Diot. 11, 67. 

7 I cannot share the doubts proffered, without giving his reasons, by Bérard with 
regard to the identity of Vescia-Sinope-Sinuessa; see J. Bérard, La Colonisation grecque 
de I’ Italie méridionale et de la Sicile dans l’ Antiquilé, Paris, 1941, p. 77. 
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as the official language. Some of the coins they issued at an early 
stage in Ausculum show traces of the wavering between the old 
and the new pronunciation, i. e. between the Messapic Asculum 
and the Oscan variety (with Oscan syncopation: auhuskl, auhuskli).* 
Similarly the first coins issued at the Apulian Herdonia still bear 
the Oscan legend Ordanén (refering to the inhabitants); Livy, 
when mentioning the town, once gives the local Messapic variety 
Ardanea (24,20,8) and elsewhere the official Latin name Herdonea 
(27,1,3).° The same uncertainty is reflected on coins from Hyria: 
some reproduce the name still with the Illyrian initial vowel 
(rendered in Greek by Y), others bear the local Messapic-Oscan 
variety Oria until, eventually, the official Oscan pronunciation 
emerges (Urina).‘° As a last example affording a glimpse into 
the linguistic transition phase, we may cite the coins issued by the 
Romans in Teanum Sidicinum during the 3rd century; there the 
legends waver between the Oscan tianud (Oscan ablative) and 
the latinized liano, leano.}' 


THE SPREAD OF THE ALPHABET 


A number of valuable clues to the early expansion of bilingualism 
can be drawn from the spread of the alphabet in Italy. The 
adoption of a foreign alphabet as well as the change from one 
type of letters to another always implies a preceding period of 
bilingualism, at least amongst those circles responsible for the 
introduction and practice of writing. Legend attributed the 
introduction of the alphabet in Rome to Demaratus, a _ half- 
Etruscan of Greek descent, or to the Sabine king Numa; the first 
use of the double consonant in writing was attributed to Ennius, 
a half-Greek of lapygian descent, and some orthographical reforms 
to Accius, the son of a freed slave of mixed origin from Picenum—all 
of which substantiates the correct conclusion that, in reforms of 
this kind, foreigners with a knowledge of alien tongues played a 
leading part in Rome and elsewhere. 


§ Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, 2nd ed., Boston 1928, p. 69. Head, 
Historia Nummorum, 2nd ed., p. 45. 

® For details see Krahe in Gloiia XVII, p. 100, and in Indogerman. Forschungen 
LIX, p. 174. 
10 Vetter, op. cil., p. 133. 
11 Buck, Grammar, p. 77. 
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The Romans, Umbrians, Ligurians, Venetians, Celts and 
Campanians received the alphabet from the Etruscans and Greeks, 
whilst the Messapic speaking tribes, the Lucanians and the Bruttii 
adopted it through the Greeks.12, The letters in the earliest 
written records in Latium, dating as far back as the 7th century, 
clearly reveal their bilingual origin. Though the experimental 
stage has, on the whole, been overcome, the wavering between two 
different types of letters (one representing the sounds of the model 
language and the other adapted in part to the sounds of Latin), 
and the occasional falling back on the symbols and even on the 
sounds of the foreign language, leave no doubt that the bilingual 
stone mason or the potter, as the case may be, had, during his 
work, constantly to refer to his model. This applies both to the 
Latin monuments still executed in the Etruscan alphabet (see, for 
instance, the famous Praenestine brooch-inscription, Corpus 
Inscriplionum Latinarum {hereinafter CIL] 1,2?,3) and to the first 
records written in Latin characters. 

Particularly instructive is a series of inscriptions found in 
the territory of the city Falerii; they cover the period between 
the 6th and 3rd centuries, and testify to an influence of the 
Etruscan alphabet which survived the initial phase. The so-called 
‘‘mixed”’ Faliscan inscriptions are mostly written from the right 
to the left, according to the Etruscan custom; they contain, besides 
Etruscan texts executed in Etruscan letters, Etruscan texts in 
Faliscan characters, and Faliscan texts in which both types of 
letters are used side by side.?* 

The most extensive and, for our purpose, rewarding group is 
formed by the Etruscan-Latin bilingual inscriptions preserved 
in Umbria; they date from a later period (2nd century onwards) 
but must be used to fill the gap for which no records exist. These 
documents bear witness to the fact that bilingualism persisted from 
the 6th century on without a break along the Umbrian-Etruscan 
(later Roman-Etruscan) linguistic border.*4 Their lettering 
is instructive from the linguist’s point of view: the gradual 


12 On the spread of the alphabet, see G. Devoto, Gli antichi Italici, 2nd ed., Firenze 
1952, p. 155; D. Diringer, L’ Alphabeto nella storia della civilia, Firenze 1937, p. 375ff. 
For the Etruscan alphabet see G. Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, Firenze 1936, p. 133ff. 
Opinions differ as to whether the Romans received the alphabet from Cumae or via 
the Etruscans. What really matters here is that both languages, the Greek and the 
Etruscan, were known in Rome in the 6th century. 

18 Published with bibliography by Vetter, op. cit., p. 277. 

14 G. Buonamici, op. cil., p. 185ff. 
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intrusion of Latin symbols into Etruscan texts (e. g. Corpus 
Inscriplionum Elruscarum {hereinafter CIE] 1124 and 2421), 
the reproduction of Etruscan texts in the Latin alphabet (with the 
general ductus frequently still following the Etruscan convention; 
e. g. CIE 1600, 1577, 1579, 1602), occasional relapses into the 
Etruscan symbols (CIE 981, 982, 3452)—all these testify amply to 
the bilingualism of the stone masons and their patrons in the border 
areas. 

The inscriptional remains from Lucania and the Ager Bruttiorum 
are scanty, yet they clearly reflect the endeavor to adapt the Greek 
alphabet to the Oscan phonetic system.'® It is not by mere 
chance that the Lucanians and the Bruttii never developed an 
alphabet of their own as did their Oscan speaking relatives, the 
Campanians. Even if we did not know from history that they 
were economically and culturally more dependent on the Greek 
city-states than their neighbors, and that bilingualism was more 
widespread in the extreme South than in Campania, we should 
have to conclude from the kind of alphabet they used, that they 
were culturally unproductive and economically dependent on the 
interchange with the Greeks. 


PHONIC TREATMENT OF LOANWORDS 


As to the phonetics, the available texts contain little direct 
evidence. Only in rare cases is it possible to follow the phonetic 
development of a word before it reached the form finally preserved 
for us in writing. Nevertheless, it has been possible to determine 
the sounds which were regularly substituted in the latinization of 
Etruscan and Greek words and in the adoption of Latin words into 
Etruscan. Thus the Greek and Latin 0, a phoneme not known 
in the Etruscan system, was replaced by u when the following 
words were borrowed: Greek Odysseus—Etr. U®uste; Greek 
préyoun—Etr. pruyum; Greek Prométhéus—Etr. pruma6e; Lat. 
Veratronia—Etr. Veratru ; Lat. Cingonius—Etr. Cenquna.'* The 





15 Vetter, op. cil., nos. 183-185. 

16 Further examples quoted by C. Battisti, Sludi Eirusci 1V, p. 249ff., by M. Pallo- 
tino, Studi Eirusci XXII, p. 184ff., and by Nogara, Nolizie degli Scavi di Antichita, 
1937, p. 444, and 1932, p. 111. For Greek-Illyrian language contact, see H. Krahe, 
Die Sprache der Illyrier 1, Wiesbaden 1955, § 35 and 36, and the objections made by 
V. Pisani, in Gnomon XXVIII, 1956, p. 444ff. The phonetic changes which the 
lexicographical borrowings from the Greek underwent have often been investigated. 
See Stolz-Schmalz, Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache, 5th ed., 1928, p. 83 and p. 125ff.; 
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Etruscan failure to distinguish between mediae and tenues is 
revealed in the replacement of mediae by tenues: Lat. Trebonius— 
Etr. Trepu (CIE 4937). The Etruscan tendency towards 
syncopation of loanwords is based on the greater difference 
between the accented and the unaccented syllables and an accen- 
tuation altogether different from Greek and Latin: Greek Aléxandros 
—KEtr. Elayésantre, Elysnire, Elcsire; Greek Klyteimnéstra—Etr. 
Cluimsta ; Latin magister—Etr. macstrevs ; Lat. nepos—Etr. nefis ; 
Lat. pronepos—Etr. prumis.17 In some cases the syncopation 
and the treatment of sounds reveal whether a word has been 
adopted direct or via a third language. Thus the substitution 
of o and ? for u and d, and the syncopation in the Latin sporta, 
suggest that the Greek spyrida came via the Etruscan; the 
substitution of @ for y in brisa betrays that the Thracian Gr. brylea 
reached Latin through an Illyrian intermediacy.!§ 

In the borrowing of Etruscan and Greek words which contained 
an accumulation of consonants, a dissolution of consonantal 
clusters was sometimes effected by the insertion of sounds 
(anaptyctic vowels) or the dropping of consonants, as is shown in 
the well known examples Etr. macsir-na—Latin mastarna 
(re-borrowing of an Etruscan word, originally borrowed from the 
Latin; see CLE 5267), Greek téyné—Latin techina, Greek dréymé— 
Old Latin drachuma. To conclude this selection of examples, 
taken only from one type of language, namely from written records, 
it may be mentioned that one interesting case is known to us where 
sound substitution and influence of accent caused a permanent 
phonetic change in another language. _In his survey of the tribes 
of Central Italy Strabo reports on the Faliscans and stresses the 
fact that some authors mistook the Faliscan dialect for Etruscan 
(Strabo 5,2,9). It is known through archaeological finds and 
inscriptions that the Faliscans were strongly influenced by the 
nearby Etruscan city-states. The linguistic evidence proves that 
their dialect was closely related to Latin in structure and 
morphology, but that alphabet, accent, pronunciation and voca- 











A. Meillet, Esquisse, p. 87ff.; G. Devoto, Sioria della lingua Latina, p. 88ff. and p. 127ff.; 
B. Friedmann, Griechische Lehnwérler im Lateinischen, Arctos Helsingfors II, and The 
same, Jonische und. ailische Wé6rter im Allilateinischen, Dissert. Helsingfors 1937; 
L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language, London 1954, p. 49ff. 

17 For reference see Walde-Hofmann, Latein. Eiymolog. Wérterbuch, 3rd ed., Heidel- 
berg 1938-54. 

18 Other well known examples which came through Etruscan intermediacy into 
Latin are lepisia, culigna, gruma. 
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bulary stood under the impact of the Etruscan language. When 
spoken, Faliscan must have produced an effect similar to that which 
is experienced by listeners who hear the French dialect of the 
Italian border region near Aosta: it resembles in accent, pronun- 
ciation and vocabulary the neighboring Italian dialect so closely 
that an inexperienced listener could casily be misled as to its 
identity.1® In the light of Strabo’s report, which goes back on 
observations on the living language, the evidence for the Etruscan 
influence on the Faliscan gains in importance (for example: the 
substitution of h where Latin has f, p for b, k for g, syncopation and 
frequent borrowing of Etruscan nomenclature). 

It may be added, incidentally, that certain phenomena of 
phonetic interference as a result of language contact were already 
observed by the Roman grammarian and antiquarian Varro 
(1st century); thus in his work De Lingua Latina he speaks of sound 
substitution (V 3), dissimilation (V 97), syncopation and epenthesis 
(V 6), and loss of consonants and syllables (V 133 and 136), although 
the examples quoted and the explanations given are not always 
correct in the light of modern research. 


GRAMMATICAL AND SYNTACTICAL BORROWING 


Examples illustrating grammatical interference are extremely 
rare in written sources. Loanwords which intruded from Greek 
into Latin were in the earlier period of contact, i. e. before the 2nd 
century usually assimilated without any consideration for 
declension, genus or root (lagynos>lagona, kaleés> cullea, ballistés 
> ballista) ; the similar structure of the Greek often made such 
an adaption easier. There are a few Etruscan and Greek suffixes 
which were, regardless of their alien origin, attached to Latin words 
and even became productive in the forming of analogous nouns or 
verbs—a usage doubtless first adopted in colloquial speech. Such 
suffixes are the Etruscan -erna (caverna), -na (lanterna), -enna 
(levenna, socienna), the Greek -izo (malacisso ). 

Syntactical borrowing from foreign languages left only traces 
in formulae; these became fixed after adoption and were no longer 
felt as intruders in epitaphs, votive inscriptions or signatures on 
pottery. A comparison between an Etruscan inscription of Narce 
(CIE 8415) and an early Faliscan vessel inscription from the 


18 A. Boileau, « Probléme du bilinguisme et la théorie des substrats », Revue des 
langues vivantes XII, 1946, p. 181. 
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6th century proves that the Greek and Etruscan votive formulae 
were from the very beginning literally translated into Latin by 
the native potters.2° The early adaptation of the Etruscan 
dual name-system (praenomen and gens) to that of the Romans, 
where the use of a single name had previously predominated, must 
have been accompanied by a new syntactical grouping of words. 
Bilingual inscriptions from a later period display an interchange 
of Latin and Etruscan formulae which began in the 6th century 
at a period when the first intermarriages between Roman and 
Etruscan families took place. The Latin monuments show for 
example traces of the Etruscan custom of mentioning the mother 
or the husband of the deceased on epitaphs (CIE. 713: Vel Spedo 
Caesiae. 2882 Titia Thannae. Garruci, Sylloge, 1958: Cocceia 
L. Scatuni uxor), whilst, on the other hand, on Etruscan 
inscriptions the name of the father is given according to Roman 
usage (CIE. 1671). This transfer led to syntactical patterns 
formerly alien to the recipient language. 

Plautus’ comedies contain the first literary evidence of the 
borrowing of foreign colloquial phrases and interjections and for 
hybrid mixtures. (Examples: Poenulus v. 225 apage sis; Amphitryo 
v. 579: apage le a me; Mercator 626: eugapae. Poenulus v. 994: 
ave. The last from the Punic.) The habit of consciously and 
involuntarily making use of Greek syntactical units certainly 
goes back to the time when the first Greek merchants and craftsmen 
came in contact with Latin-speaking people in Latium and Rome. 
It would, however, be wrong to assume that the highly polished 
Plautine dialogue, which contains no bilingual stammering, no 
mispronounced words, let alone a grammatical breakdown, 
represents faithfully the language spoken amongst bilinguals of 
the lower classes. But it gives us at least an idea of the colloquial 
habits in a bilingual milieu—an idea which is conveyed also by 
some lines of Lucilius (2nd century), though on a different social 


level, i. e. within the atmosphere of the cultured bilingual Romans 
of his time. ?? 


20 See Giglioli, Nolizie degli Scavi, 1934, p. 238. 

21 That the dialogues of Plautus do not mirror the colloquial speech of the lower 
classes has been clearly shown by Ed. Fraenkel, ‘‘Plautinisches in Plautus’’, Philolog. 
Untersuchungen, vol. XXVIII, Berlin 1922. For a detailed study of the Greek phrases, 
idioms and hybrids see F. Middelmann, Griechische Welt und Sprache in Plautus’ 
Komédien. Dissert. Miinster 1938. C. C. Coulter’s “Speech of Foreigners in Greek 
and Latin Comedy”’, Philological Quarterly XIII, 1934, p. 133ff., offers no new aspect. 
The author unfortunately makes much use of the Poenulus, v.930ff., which have been 
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ExTRA-LINGUISTIC INFLUENCES 


The choice of examples given above shows how limited the field 
is in which linguistic research can move where there are no coherent 
texts available but only place names, ethnic and personal names 
and common lexical borrowings. It is all the more necessary to 
refer to non-linguistic sources—literary tradition supplemented 
by archeological finds—in order to fill at least some of the gaps.?? 
The accounts of ancient authors, particularly of historiographers 
and antiquarians, on historical events, economic and _ social 
conditions and geographical surroundings often shed light on 
the language situation and help to determine the obscure process 
of latinization which has not always been evaluated with sufficient 
caution. *% 

The following survey can only deal with the main extra-linguistic 
factors; it must necessarily present a simplification of linguistic 
and historic developments which in reality were both slow and 
complicated. The results correspond in some points to what 
linguistic research has revealed from modern material for 
contemporary conditions. 


Geographical Conditions. 


Among those circumstances which exercised a strong influence 
on the language situation, geographical conditions played but a 
comparatively small part.*4 Only natural barriers of a decisive 
nature presented in earliest times real obstacles to the expansion 





proved beyond doubt to be the work of a later interpolator. For the highly artificial 
bilingual mixtures and hybrids in the Satires of Lucilius (2nd century) see W. Siiss, 
Hermes LXII, 1927, p. 355. 

22 See the relevant remarks of J. Whatmough, Foundation of Roman Italy, London 
1937, p. 4ff., and of A. Martinet, Romance Philology V1, 1952, p. 5ff. 

28 The slow pace at which Latin spread beyond its original geographic borcerlines 
has never been underrated by the editors of the Corpus, Th. Mommsen and 
O. Hirschfeld, in contrast to some modern scholars such as E. Pais, Hisloire Romaine I, 
Paris 1940, p. 406, and even A. Meillet, Esquisse, p. 72. To give detailed evidence 
for the authenticity of what ancient historiographers report in the following quotations 
would go far beyond the scope of this article, but it should be remembered that modern 
scholars such as F. Bayet, F. Walbank, Pl. Fraccaro, P. Zancan, L. Pareti, M. Gelzer 
— to name only a few — take a broader view than the hypercritical school of the 
19th century. 

24 See, for modern conditions, ed. W. Henzen, Schrifisprache und Mundarten, 2nd 
ed., Bern 1954, p. 175 with bibliography. 
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of a language. Thus the almost impenetrable Cimerian forest 
protected the Faliscan area towards the West (Livy 9,36,1), and 
helped to preserve the Faliscan dialect up to Roman times 
(Strabo 5,2,9; Cato, De agric. 4, 114,1; Varro, Lingua Lat. 5,111). 
The Appennine heights protected the Abruzzan mountain folk 
over a long period from the influence of Roman Latin and, at the 
same time, cut them off from a linguistic exchange with the 
Etruscans and Greeks on the Adriatic coast. Not until the third 
century did they receive the alphabet from the Romans.?> In 
the NW Appennines the Ligurian mountain tribes remained 
isolated in their language until the Ist century, whereas their kin 
living in Genua, Pisae and Luna were already trading with the 
Greeks and Etruscans in the 6th century and were latinized during 
the decades following the Second Punic War (Steph. Byz. Genua. 
Strabo 4,6,1; Livy 21,31 and 30,1).?° 


The fact that coastal towns, exposed by their geographical 
position, always developed early into centers where two or more 
languages met, requires no further elaboration. It was stressed 
as a fact also by ancient authors (Cicero, Respublica 2,4,7).. Among 
such multiple language centres were—to name only a few 
examples—Genua, trading with the Greeks and Etruscans since 
the 6th century; Naples, founded by Greek colonists around 600 
(‘Strabo 5,4,7), early trading with Carthage,?’ receiving Greek and 
Etruscan fugitives from Cumae in 421 (Dionys. Halic. 15,5,5) and 
temporarily occupied by the Samnites in the 4th century 
(Strabo 5,4,7); the Campanian Pompeii, where traces of Etruscan 
and Greek settlements have been found;?® Tarentum, whose 
older settlement, founded by the Iapygians, later merged into the 
Greek colony;?® the Venetian Spina, visited early by Greeks and 


25 See for example the late dialect-inscriptions from Corfinium; Vetter, op. cii., 
n° 212-214. 

26 N. Lamboglia, Sioria di Genova, Milano 1941, p. 137ff. and E. Sereni, Communild 
rurali nell’ Italia Antica, Rome 1955 (written from a Marxist point of view but richly 
documented and with good bibliography.) 

27 Naples issued coins based on the Carthaginian standard as late as the 4th century; 
see Giesecke, Jialia Numismatica, Leipzig 1928, p. 52ff. 

28 A. Maiuri, Greci e Eirusci a Pompei, Memorie dell’Acad. Ital. Classe sc. moral. e 
stor. ser. VII, 4, fasc. 5, 1943, p. 121ff. Further Boethius, Symbolae Philologicae 
A. O. Danielsson dicatae, Upsala 1932, and van Buren, Pauly’s Realencyclopddie, 
“Pompeji’”’. 

2° R. Bartoccini, Notizie degli Scavi 1936, p. 107ff., and C. Drago, Nolizie degli 
Seavi, 1940, p. 353. 
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Etruscans (Dion. Hal. 1,18,5; Pseud. Scylar 17; Strabo 5,1,7 and 
9,3,8);3° Zancle-Messana, founded around 725, repeatedly 
enlarged by the settlement of foreign mercenary units (Diodor 
11,76,4) and in 288 occupied by the Oscan speaking Mamertines 
(Polyb. 1,7; Strabo 6,2,3; Diod. 21,18). Further examples are 
furnished by the story of Sicily, whose native population lived 
under Punic and Greek rule until the island was conquered by 
Rome; the Sicel dialect was still spoken at the beginning of the 
Sth century, when the first Campanian settlers arrived there.*! 


Political Influences. 


The strongest influence on the expansion of bilingualism and on 
language shift in early Italy has always been exerted by political 
events.*?_ If we leave aside the Greeks, who played a somewhat 
different réle, the first aim of the various peoples who conquered 
parts of the peninsula always was to found political strongholds. 
The history of language development in Italy is inseparable from 
the history of the towns. New settlements were founded pref- 
erably on the site of or next to dwellings occupied by earlier 
inhabitants. This has been confirmed by archaeological finds 
and the study of place names.** 


The first Greek colonies arose between the 7th and 5th centuries. 
They formed autonomous centers. The Greek polis had no 
interest in physical expansion beyond the limits of the city state 
or in political incorporation of the non-Greek population. That 
their language spread as a trade médium was primarily due to 
their economic and cultural influence. 


80 B. M. Felleti Maj, Studi Etrusci 14, 1939, p. 43ff. R. L. Beaumont, Journal 
of Roman Studies 56, p. 189 ff. 

31 Melite (Malta) was politically and economically dependent on Carthage until 
conquered by the Romans. The coins bear Punic and Greek legends. In 238 the 
island was placed under Sicilian administration and Greek became the official language 
but Punic remained, as is proved by inscriptions and coins, one of the three current 
idioms. See Head, Hist. Numm., 2nd ed., p. 883, and Corpus Inscr. Graec. XIV, 600. 

32 See A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguislique générale, Paris 1921-38, II, 
p. 101. 

8% Schachermeyr, Elruskische Friihgeschichte, Berlin 1929, p. 202ff. Further: 
P. Lehmann-Hartleben, Pauly’s Realencyclopddie ‘‘Siddiebau’’, p. 202. F. Bayet, 
“Tite-Live”’, Revue Philologique 1938, p. 97ff. G. Saflund, “Ancient Latin Cities,” 
Acta Instit. Roman. Regiae Sueciae 1V, 1 Lund 1934, p. 69ff. 
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The Etruscans did not limit their conquests, which began in 
the 8th century, to the coast, but also gained possession of 
extensive inland areas from Mantua down to the Bay of Salerno.*4 
In contrast to the Greek colonists, they brought the conquered 
population throughout the country into their own _ political 
organization which was centralized in the towns.*° Thus the 
area of conquest and of language largely corresponded to one 
another. A few pre-Etruscan place names handed down bear 
witness to the language-shift which took place in Etruria 
(A gylla—Caere ; Camars—Clevsin ; Croton—Cortona). 


The Samnites began invading Southern Italy in the 5th century. 
As the conquering tribes moved forward separately and in divided 
waves, they were only able to impose their political dominion and 
language uncompromisingly on their weaker opponents, such as 
they found in pre-Samnite settlements inland, or where they came 
upon a ruling minority not sharing the language of the subjected 
population. Thus the Campanian Samnites succeeded in capturing 
the towns of Capua and Nola which were ruled until the second 
half of the 5th century by an Etruscan minority (Strabo 5,4,3); 
in both towns the Etruscan rule had been too short to bring about 
a general language shift, whilst the Oscan was soon after the 
conquest firmly entrenched, particularly as the idiom spoken by 
the pre-Etruscan population was akin to the Oscan (Livy 4,37,1; 
10,38,6; Polyb. 2,17,1). A few finds—signatures on pottery—give 
evidence of the bilingual transition period through which the crafts- 
men went who had formerly worked for their Etruscan masters:*® 
the gradual adaptation of the Etruscan alphabet to the Oscan 
during that period bears witness to the exchange of language 
between conquerors and conquered before the Etruscan died out 
in Capua and Nola.’ 

The development took a different form where the Samnites 
came up against uniform political and cultural tradition such 


3¢ Cato apud Servium ad Aen.XI, 567 (in Tuscorum iure pene omnis Italia fuit). 
Servius ad Georg. 2, 533. Livy 5, 33, 7. Polyb. 2, 17. Thucyd. apud Dionys. 
Halic. 1, 1. See Manni, Athenaeum, Nuova Serie XVII, 1939, p. 231ff. and 
J. Heurgon, Historia V1, 1957, p. 63ff. 

35 F. Altheim, Herkunft der Etrusker, Baden-Baden 1950, p. Iff.; M. Pallotino, 
Etruscologia, 3rd., p. 68 and p. 84. 

3¢ The Etruscan-Oscan inscriptions were collected and investigated by Vetter, 
Glotta XXVII, p. 163ff. and Vetter, op. cil., p. 89ff. 

37 G. Devoto, Gli Antlichi Italici, p. 158ff. 
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as in the old Greek city of Cumae which they took in 421 
(Livy 4,44,12; in 428 according to Diodor 12,76). Though Oscan 
became the official idiom for public affairs, Greek remained both 
the cultural and colloquial medium until 2nd century (Strabo 
5,4,4). Buta remark of Velleius Paterculus reveals that both the 
purity and pre-eminence of the Greek language gradually 
diminished in the bilingual city (1,4,2: Cumanos mutavit Osca 
vicinilas). 

The Samnite Lucanians and the Bruttii also found themselves 
faced with a superior political organization in their attempt to 
take various Greek cities in the South, Poseidonia, Laos, Pyxus, 
Hipponium, Petelia (Strabo 5,4,13; 6,1,1; Diodor 14,101). Thus 
despite Oscan administration and a great influx of Oscan speaking 
elements, there was no immediate language shift among the 
Greek inhabitants, particularly as they found support for their 
language and customs in their relations with Greek neighboring 
cities which had escaped conquest, such as Velia, Thurii, Croton, 
Rhegium. But, as a result of the clash with a socially inferior 
language, the Greek suffered a decline among the mixed population 
in which the Oscan tongue predominated. For this we have 
valuable proof handed down by Aristoxenus, a pupil of Aristotle: 
he laments the fact that already in the third generation the people 
no longer speak Greek; the most they can do is to sing the old 
hymns and follow the festival liturgy.28 What Aristoxenus 
related of Poseidonia (the Oscan Paistom), applied equally to 
other cities which had fallen into the hands of the Samnites though 
Greek still played a part as a means of intercourse. Place names, 
literary accounts and inscriptions bear witness to the Greek-Oscan 
bilingualism current among the ethnically mixed population until 
the Oscan language had lost its independence and sunk to the level 
of a dialect during the Ist century. 

Where the political influence of the Samnite invaders was only 
transitory as, for example, in Naples, the Greek tongue was able 
to withstand the foreign pressure even in spite of a mixed Greek- 
Campanian administration (from 340 to 427).3® The victory of 
the Romans secured Greek pre-eminence in public life until Roman 
imperial times, whereas the Oscan-Greek bilingualism was largely 
confined to the Campanian lower classes. In Rhegium, too, the 


38 See Aristoxenes ed. Wehrli (Schule des Aristoleles II), Basel 1945, fragm. 124. 
3® See the coins issued by the Oscan magistrates in Naples (Vetter, op. cii., p. 133, 
n°’ 5-6) and Strabo 5, 4, 7. 
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superiority of the Campanians during the Pyrrhic War was too 
shortlived to change the Greek character of the city (Strabo 6,1,2; 
Livy 28, 28). Similar was the development in Messana: the town 
was occupied by the Mamertines in 289 but as the eastern part 
of the island was controlled by Syracuse, this provided considerable 
support for the Greek elements. The intruders were only able 
to maintain themselves with the help of the Romans (Polyb. 1,7) 
and by a steady influx of immigrants from Campania after the 
Roman victory.*°® 


In their policy of conquest and colonization the Romans were 
far superior to the Greeks, Samnites and Etruscans. It was almost 
exclusively due to their policy that their language triumphed in 
Italy. The oldest Roman colonies arose as military strongholds; 
from them came the real impetus which spread the Latin language 
and rendered bilingualism a preliminary step towards language 
shift. |The individual foundations differed in size, composition 
of the coloni, local conditions and temporary circumstances; but 
whether they were Roman or Latin foundations outside Latium, 
they were nearly always real language-islands, i. e. units held 
together by one language in the midst of alien tongues. Its 
members came under the same political, legal and religious order 
which, if the colony was sizable enough, was attached to a Roman 
tribus, but in any case came under uniform administration. 
Within this single language unit there was an ever-growing 
bilingual stratum. This was composed of natives admitted into 
the colony who, gradually growing into the Roman political 
order, found bilingualism an intermediate stage on the road to 
latinization; if the Roman (or Latin) coloni were greatly in the 
majority, this was normally attained by the second or third gene- 
ration. 

In city areas where in pre-Roman times an ethnically mixed 
population had lived under Samnite administration, the foundation 
of colonies gave rise to trilingual areas; examples are Paestum, 
Hipponium-Vibo and Tempsa, originally Greek cities which 
received colonists in 273, 239, and 194, respectively. There Latin 


4° On the administration of Messana see Rosenberg, Siaat der alten Italiker, Berlin 
1913, p. 16 and 24ff. For further evidence for the intrusion of the bilingual Campa- 
nian mercenaries, see the inscriptions on which the Oscan proper names are reproduced 
in Greek letters, Vetter, op. cit., p. 130. For the coins cf. Sarstrém, Siudy in the 
Coinage of the Mamertines, Lund 1940, p. 10ff. and 39ff. 
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became and remained for a long period a third, minority language. 
Similar conditions prevailed in Apulian cities whose inhabitants 
were partly bilingual since pre-Roman times, as for instance in 
Canusium, Brundisium (Messapic-Greek) and Venusia (Oscan and 
Greek).*! 


As the colonies were usually founded at strategically important 
frontier passes (e. g. Narnia, Cales, Sora), along important high- 
ways (Benevent, Minturnae, Sinuessa), and along coastal strips 
(Fregenae, Alsium, Pyrgi, Castrum), they soon developed into 
administrative and trading centers from which the Latin language 
began to spread into the rural surroundings. It is significant, 
however, that wherever the settlements failed for lack of sufficient 
means, the assimilation of language was thereby delayed. The 
unsuccessful colonization of Velitrae is an example; the city 
remained independent in language and local policy until the 3rd 
century (Livy 2,31,4; 2,34,4-6; 6,22,3). The idiom of the colonist 
was always in danger when the colonists were less numerous than 
the natives admitted to the new foundation, or when they were 
attacked by neighboring tribes, as happened after the founding 
of Sora (Livy 9,24,15; 9,26,4), Antium (Livy 3, 1,5; 3,1,7), 
Minturnae and Sinuessa (Livy 10,21,10 ff.), Narnia (Livy 32,2,6) 
and Ardea (Livy 4,11,3). Rome usually met these dangers by 
sending reinforcements, as in the case of Antium (Livy 8,14,8) 
or of Luceria (Livy 9,26,4) and Venusia (Livy 31,49,6), the two 
most southerly language islands in the 4th and 3rd centuries. 
After the Second Punic War, the colonists sent to the Southern 
Italian “‘islands’”’ of Sipontum and Buxentum in 194 were able to 
maintain their position only thanks to the reinforcements sent to 
their aid in time (Livy 39,22,4 and 39,32,2). In those cases where 
Rome failed to provide supplementary colonists the Latin 
language made no headway. Thus, for instance, the men sent to 
Thurii after the war with Hannibal (Livy 35,9) were unable to 
develop Copia, which was founded in the area of Thurii, into a 
center from which in the 2nd century the Latin tongue and Roman 
civilization could have spread along the coast where the dominant 
language and culture were Greek. There is a similar example 
in the case of Tempsa, where a Roman colony was founded in 194 
(Livy 34,45) with insufficient means. Greek continued to be the 
medium of the Greek-Oscan population of the city until the Ist 
century. Another striking example of the difficulties which the 


*1 Horace, Satires I, 10, 30. See also Plautus, Miles 3, 1, 52. 
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Romans had in maintaining their linguistic and civic independence 
when next door to an influential Greek city, is provided by the 
Calabrian Neptunia, founded as late as 123; the colony, situated 
near the Greek city-state Tarentum, would never have survived 
had not Tarent come under Roman law in 89.4? 


Further examples of isolated enclaves are afforded by the 
Roman garrisons on Corsica and Sardinia. There the soldiers led 
a monotonous life within narrow confines. Their language was 
cut off from the leveling tendencies forthcoming from Rome, and 
was at the same time hardly influenced, let alone changed, by 
the native tongue. The hostile population of both islands resisted 
far into imperial times any assimilation to Roman civilization. 
It is a well known fact that the Sardinian dialect has consequentiy 
preserved more archaic features originating from Latin than any 
other Italian dialect.*% 


In contrast to the colonization methods, Roman policy towards 
the cities in conquered areas beyond Latium tended to check 
rather than to further the process of latinization. The terms 
arranged with these cities originally did not envisage equal political 
status within the Roman state at a later date and therefore made 
no provision for any assimilation of language. It was 
comparatively rare for conquered cities in non-Latin speaking 
areas to be deprived of all rights including that of using their own 
language in public—a fate which befell Capua after its defection 
in the Second Punic War, as well as Anagnia (Livy 31,39,11; 
Cic. Leg. agr. 2,32,88), Frusium (Livy 10,1,3; Diodor 20,80), 
Privernum and Plestia. In most cases, between the 5th and 
3rd centuries the Italian cities were granted civilas s(ine) 
s(uffragio) which included local self-administration and the 
right to use their own language in public—a status granted to 
Cumae, Atella, Acerrae, Caere (Strabo 5,2,2; Livy 5, 40,10 and 
50,3) and Capua before the War with Hannibal (Livy 8, 14,10). 


“2 Sartori, Problemi di storia costituzionale Italiota, Rom 1953, p. 90. 

4s The archaic Latin in Sardinia is similar in type to the Latin exported to isolated 
military outposts in Spain during the 2nd and 3rd centuries; see Hiibner, CJL, III, 
p. 302 and examples nos. 2158, 2160, 2169. Further Rohlfs, Sprachgeographische 
Streifziige durch Italien, Miinchen 1957, p. 9, and M. L. Wagner, La Lingua Sarda, 
Bibl. Rom. 1, 3, Bern 1953. How very little the ethnically and linguistically mixed 
character of the island’s immigrant population changed under Roman rule, is evident 
from inscriptions; see for example the Latin-Punic bilingual one from Sulci (CJL X, 
7513) and the Latin-Greek-Punic trilingual inscription (7856), both 1 st century A. D. 
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The introduction of Latin as a second language at first affected 
only a minority in these cities, i. e. those magistrates who came in 
contact with the officials sent out regularly from Rome, and those 
who had commercial business with Romans. 

The expansion of the Latin language received even less impetus 
in those towns which were bound to Rome by treaties. Before 
the Second Punic War Rome numbered more than 21 Umbrian, 
16 Etruscan, 20 Apulian and 4 Oscan speaking cities among the 
socil.44 The socii retained their full rights of self-government. 
This explains why Umbria, Etruria, Southern Apulia and Calabria 
were not fully latinized until two or even three centuries after their 
conquest by Rome. The same applied to Lucania, whose inland 
towns (Bantia, Potentia, Petelia) were allied to Rome, and to the 
free Greek colonies in the South and Sicily whose population was 
not won over to Latin until the principate.*® 


The role of the Roman army was closely allied to that of the 
colonists: ubicumque vicit Romanus, habitat (Seneca, Dialogi 
12,7,7). In contrast to the medley of conscripts of mixed origin 
and language employed by the Punic and Sicilian warlords,** 
the early Roman army was in the main a city-state militia whose 
members became, after the conquest of a province, its first colonists 
and language pioneers. Only free Roman or Latin citizens were 
admitted to its ranks until the Second Punic War. The linguistic 
uniformity persisted until the middle of the 2nd century, even after 
the incorporation of non-Roman troops, as the latter were set up 
as national units and quartered in camps (Polyb. 6,33,1).47 


** Afzelius, Die rémische Eroberung Italiens, Kopenhagen 1942, p. 38ff. and 62. 

** For Sicily see Vittinghoff, Rémische Kolonisation u. Biirgerrechispolitik unter 
Caesar u. Augustus. Akademie Mainz, Geisleswissensch. Klasse, 1951, XIV, p. 1287 
and 1334ff., and Stevenson, Roman Provincial Administration, London, 1939, p. 91. 

** The ancient authors agree on the employment of foreign mercenaries in the armies 
of Dionysius the Elder (Diodor 14, 15, 3; 14, 75; 9 ; 14, 58, 1) and of Hannibal (Polyb., 
1, 67; 11, 19, 3. Livy 30, 33,5.) The first foreign units enlisted in the Roman army 
are mentioned during the 3rd century: 2200 Celts (Polyb. 3, 67, 3 and Livy 21, 48, 2 
and 1000 archers sent by Hieron of Syracuse (Livy 22, 37, 8), Neapolitan horsemen 
(Liv. 23, 1) Etruscan cavalry (Livy 27, 26, 11), Celts and Spanish horsemen (Livy 27, 
38, 11). On the much debated question whether the Campanian equiles mentioned 
by Livy (8, 11, 16) received the civitas Romana as early as in the 4th century, see 
J. Heurgon, Capoue Préromaine, Paris 1942, p. 177 ff., and Sartori, Problemi di costit. 
Jtal., p. 165ff. 

‘7 Military camp settlements where the soldiers lived with their families and the 
sons of foreign women became legionaries as was the case in the Spanish colonia libertina 
Carteia (Livy 43, 3) never were tolerated on Italian soil. 
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Rome’s policy of colonization and military organization gave 
Latin from the beginning an advantage over such languages as 
were already before the 3rd century spread and known over a much 
wider area and culturally superior. Political measures were 
never adopted with a view to latinizing a conquered people, but 
they did pave the way to this end.4* Roman officials and Roman 
soldiers carried the language of public administration throughout 
Italy. The military and legal terminology and the technical terms 
used in religious formulae could be translated into no other 
language for they were bound up with the army, the Roman law 
and Roman religion.*® Also single words like pietas, virius, 
fortuna long before they appear in Latin literature, acquired 
real and symbolic meanings understandable only to one intimately 
familiar with the Roman tradition. 


Commerce. 


In the first centuries of the Republic the language of the 
Romans could not compete culturally or commercially with that 
of the Etruscans, Carthaginians or Greeks. Latin made most 
headway as a intermediary idiom in polyglot areas which were 
politically disintegrated and where no unifying koine had been 
used before; thus it became, soon after the conquest of Northern 
Italy, the current medium between the Ligurians, Celts and 
Venetians;*® it was in these areas that even before the conquest, 
Rome had had a chance to spread its language by setting up the 
so-called fora and conciliabula which owed their existence to 
commercial interests. They sprang up along old traffic routes 


‘* During the first centuries of the Republic the Romans hardly ever created lin- 
guistic enclaves by deporting conquered people or hostile tribes, a measure often taken 
by the Sicilian tyrants and mercenary leaders. The first deportation on a larger 
scale took place in 180 when 47000 Ligurians are said to have been transferred to 
Samnium (Livy 40, 38, 1). We do not know either how they overcame their isolation 
in the new surroundings or how long it took them to shift to Latin. 

‘° The Roman edicts, proclaimed in the Western provinces, were always unilingual 
in contrast to the bilingual edicts published in the East. For examples of Greek- 
Latin edicts dating from the 2nd centuries onwards, see Bruns, Fontes Juris Romani 
Anliqui, 7th printing, Tubingen 1909, p. 166ff., and Riccoboni, Fonlis Iuris Aniejus- 
liniani, I, p. 242ff. Claudius created the first imperial translation bureaus (Ab 
epistulis Graecis) but Latin remained the official language in administration and court 
in the East until Theodosius II. See Valerius Maximus, De magistratum officiis 2, 2, 2. 

5° For similar conditions in more recent times see U. Weinreich, Languages in 
Contact, New York 1953, p. 108 and the literature quoted in note 86. 
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running North and northeast through Etruria. These commercial 
enclaves and the conventus (associations of Roman citizens, mostly 
merchants resident in foreign cities)®! developed soon after the 
conquest of a province into lively Roman trading centers, as for 
example, Forum Popili (founded around 316 Livy 9,20), Forum 
Flamini in Northern Umbria (established about 220, Festus 
p. 84 M; Strabo 5,2,10; Pliny Nat. Hist. 3,113), Caesena, Forum 
Popili and Forum Livi in Northern Italy, and Pisaurum in the 
Ager Gallicus.®? 


Rural areas. 


In rural districts far from Rome the language shift depended 
on the pace at which the latinization of the urban centers of the 
province progressed, that is on whether a Roman or Latin colony 
existed in the district, whether the district enjoyed the Latin 
rights, or whether the community had retained the rights of self- 
administration including the use of the local dialect or an alien 
language. When the provincial town had shifted to Latin, the 
newly adopted language was, of course, not taken up in its standard 
form in the rural surroudings, but in the regional version heard in 
the center. The village population hardly came under the direct 
influence of official and High Latin at all. Moreover the male 
population from the provinces did not carry out their military 
service at home, so that their dependents could scarcely profit 
from any possible language shift which the men might have 
undergone. All this explains why remote provinces such as 
Lucania in the Oscan speaking area, and Calabria in the Messapic- 
Greek area, did not become latinized until two and three centuries 
after their subjection. The sort of superficially latinized speech 
which was still saturated with either dialectal idioms or foreign 
words—the phase which preceded the stage in which Latin had 
become firmly established—can only be guessed at from a few 
Campanian and North Oscan dialect inscriptions, from Varro’s 
comment on the Sabine dialect (particularly in De Lingua Latina, 
Book V), or from the caustic remarks of Horace on the faulty, 
even hybrid Latin spoken in far-off Apulian districts (Satires 


51 Vittinghoff, op. cit., p. 1286. 

52 Cicero mentions such conventus, founded in the 2nd century in Messana (Verrinae 
4, 26 and 5, 163), Panormus (6, 16), Agrigentum (4, 93) and Libylaeum (5, 10 and 
5, 140). 
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1,10,30).°* Bilingualism in rural districts occurred only along 
frontiers where two languages met and in areas such as West 
Umbria or North Apulia which had been bilingual for centuries. 


Social Siatus. 


It is only possible here to indicate briefly the influence of certain 
social classes on the expansion of bilingualism. The sociological 
factors often overlap with political, cultural and economic features. 

In the history of Rome the aristocratic class on two occasions 
took the initiative for the adoption of a foreign idiom as a second 
language. In the sixth century, while the Etruscans ruled Rome, 
part of the Roman nobility became bilingual for the cultural and 
political prestige which they derived from this. | Latin-Etruscan 
bilingualism, documented by the exchange of proper names, sur- 
vived the downfall of the Royal house and was preserved until the 
beginning of the 4th century (Livy 9,36,3; Cicero, De divinatione 
1,92). But the mass of the population was not affected by this 
transitory bilingualism (Isidor of Seville, Origines 9,1,6). 

Various facts bear witness to the leading part played by the 
Roman aristocracy in the encounter with Hellenism in the 3rd 
century which resulted in Greek becoming the cultural language in 
Rome. It will suffice to mention the Greek cognomina which 
it pleased high Roman officials to add to their names from the end 
of the 4th century onwards, and to remember the beginnings of 
Roman literature which was encouraged by men such as 
Fabius Pictor, the author of the first Roman history written in 
Greek, Scipio mai., Cato and Appius Claudius. Had it not been 
for the enthusiastic and farsighted Philhelenism of the leading 
aristocratic circles who gave support to the first Roman poets*4—all 
three foreigners: the Greek Livy Andronicus, the polyglot 
Calabrian Ennius and the trilingual Campanian Naevius—an 
Oscan rival literature might have sprung up in Campania and 
challenged the supremacy of the Latin tongue. This and the fact 


53 See examples in Vetter, op. cil., p. 144; where the transition can be observed 
from dialectal inscriptions (no. 12) and those containing Latin loanwords (no. 214) 
to pure Latin (no. 217 b). 

54 Livy Andronicus (ca. 284-ca. 204) composed, in addition to his famous Homer 
translation and his tragedies, modelled on Greek tragedies, an official expiatory hymn. 
Naevius (ca. 270-201) invented the Roman historical play and wrote an epic account 
on the first Punic War. Ennius (239-169) gave a chronicle of the history of Rome in 
hexameters. 
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that Greek would never have been elevated to the language of 
culture and education in Rome if it had been confined to slaves, 
prisoners of war and merchants, should always be born in mind. 

But Latin also owed its diffusion—at least in some parts of 
Italy—to the zeal of the ruling city aristocracy. After the first 
successful thrust of the Romans into Campania in the 4th century, 
the Capuan upper class, which soon came to appreciate the 
political and economic advantages of an alliance with Rome, went 
over to the Roman side. Practical measures, such as the confer- 
ring of civilas on the Capuan knights in 340 (Livy 8,11,16)>° and 
the frequent intermarriages between Roman and Campanian 
families as early as the 4th century, make it reasonably certain 
that Latin at that time was used as a second language by the 
Capuan nobility.°* That the lower stratum clung to their familiar 
Oscan is clear from the inscriptions and from the accounts of the 
national rising during the Second Punic War and at the beginning 
of the first century.*? 

There are other examples showing that the ruling classes in 
conquered cities were more amenable to Roman policy, and 
therefore to latinization, than the lower classes of the people whose 
narrower way of life kept them closer to their native idiom: 
Beneventum, whose nobility sought contacts with Rome already 
at the beginning of the 3rd century,®* and the Daunian Arpi, 
whose leaders fought for Rome in the Samnite wars (Livy 9,13,6; 
see also later in the 2nd Punic War, Livy 26,38,6). In the face 
of a fundamental political change, most of the members of the 
ruling class were prepared to relinquish their own language in 
favor of a new one as soon as the language shift secured for them 
the continuation of influence on policy and trade that they had 
hitherto enjoyed. This did not prevent this same class from 
helping to preserve their own language when public life had become 
latinized, at least in cases where the inherited idiom was allied to 


55 Livy 8, 11, 16. The date and the question of when the Romans sent first a prae- 
fectus to Capua have been the subject of many controversies. See J. Heurgon, Capoue 
Préromaine, p. 177ff, and Sartori, Problemi, p. 165ff. 

56 Livy speaks frequently of intermarriages between Roman and Campanian fami- 
lies: Livy 8, 14 ; 23, 2, 6; 23, 4, 7; 26, 33. 

5? See the coins with Oscan legends, issued during the Second Punic War and the 
War with the Confederates (89 B. C.): Sydenham, Coinage of the Roman Republic, 
London 1952, p. xx1 and p. 92ff. 

58 See Miinzer, Pauly’s Realenc., ‘“‘Otacilier’’, and the same, Rémische Adelsparteien, 
Leipzig 1920, p. 71 and p. 92. 
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aristocratic family tradition and embodied religious and cultural 
values as in the case of the Etruscan.*® 


In the Greek city states of Southern Italy the consorting of 
the leading classes with the Romans led to a different language 
pattern. Here the Romans, by supporting the aristocracy 
against the lower strata of mixed origin and language, helped for 
political reasons of their own to preserve the Greek tongue, which 
was in danger of losing its purity and stability through the 
repeated invasions of the Samnite tribes. Naples is a character- 
istic example: after the Roman victory in the war between 
Palaiopolis and Naples (in 327), won with the help of the pro- 
Roman aristocracy, an alliance between Rome and Naples secured 
for the latter the unrestricted continuation of its Greek traditions 
and language (Cicero, De Balbo 21; Tacitus, Annales 15,33).°° 
A similar development took place with the city states involved 
in the Second Punic War.*! At the end of the war Rome was wise 
enough to leave the oligarchical constitution of the Greek cities 
untouched, thereby not only stemming the intrusion of non-Greek 
elements and political anarchy but also fostering the continuation 
of the Greek language. The alliances and the trade which tied 
the city states loosely to Rome only resulted in bilingualism to a 
limited degree and delayed the latinization of the Oscan and 
Greek speaking population considerably. 

Under certain social conditions language shift and bilingualism 
were a necessity for the lower classes, namely where they had 
voluntarily or by force become economically dependent on foreign 
masters as were the Celtic and Ligurian mercenaries, serving in 
the Carthaginian and Syracusan armies, or where circumstances 
had robbed them of their independence as in the case of prisoners 
of war and slaves. The larger the number of foreign legionaries 
or the mass of workers and the more oppressive the living 
conditions, the less necessity and inclination to adopt the 


5° Etruscan was spoken and understood until the end of the Roman Republic as 
the bilingual inscriptions testify, though it had become an esoteric language, kept 
alive only for traditional reasons by some aristocratic families and a few antiquarians; 
see Macrobius, Salurnaliorum libri 2, 4, 12 and Gellius, Noctes Aiticae 11,7,1. Venetic 
was also kept alive for traditional reasons though not so long after it had ceased to be 
used in public. See Whatmough, The Pre-Italic Dialects of Italy, London 1933ff., 
I, p. 111. For modern examples of ‘esoteric’ languages, see Weinreich, Languages in 
Contact, p. 95. 

6° Vittinghoff, op. cil., p. 1256. 

$1 Livy 24,13, 1 ff. (Tarentum); 25, 15, 16 (Thurii); 24, 1, 9 (Locri). 
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language of the masters on whom they were dependent. Mass 
settlements and mass employment in mines and latifundia have 
always delayed, if not prevented, bilingualism and language 
shift, particularly where prisoners of war and deportees were 
isolated from the rest of the population, as for example on Sardinia 
and Corsica and in Etruria.*? As Polybius remarked in his 
vivid description of the Carthaginian revolt of the mercenaries 
(the critical deductions are made by himself and not taken from 
another source), the presence of armed alien masses who had not 
yet assimilated the dominating language often contributed in 
times of political unrest to social upheavals. *? 


Occupational Groups. 


Whereas religion and race had little direct influence on language 
conditions in Italy,** individual occupational groups whose 
members were attached to one particular language by reason 
of their origin, did much to foster bilingualism in Italy, especially 
in the towns. Their influence in this direction can be determined 
to a certain extent by the groups of foreign words which penetrated 
into the Latin language at an early stage.*® The effect on Latin 
exercised by foreigners pursuing various professions was far 
beyond what is revealed by the traces of bilingualism which chance 
has preserved. Attempts made hitherto to determine more 
definitely the number and expansion of aliens working in early 


*2 On the increase of large estates, the latifundia, which were managed by cheap 
slave labor in Etruria in the 2nd century, see Plutarch, Tiberius Gracch. 8, 5; Livy 
33, 36, 1; Florus, Epitome 1, 16; Athenaeus 4, 153 b. In Southern Italy and Sicily, 
Appian Bellum Civile 1, 7; cf. T. Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 1933, I, 
p. 111ff. 

6% Polybius 1, 67 ff. Compare also the rebellion of the Greek naval forces and of 
the Sicilian slaves in 259. (Orosius 4, 7, 12 and Zonaras, 8, 11, 8) and the rising of the 
slaves in Southern Italy in 135 B. C. 

** A point frequently stressed by modern scholars. See U. Weinreich, Languages 
in Contact, p. 93; v. Wartburg, Einfiihrung in die Problemalik u. Methodik der Sprach- 
wissenschajft, Halle 1943, p. 188; Havers, Handbuch der erkldrenden Syntax, Heidelberg 
1931, p. 136ff.; W. H. Rees, Bilinguisme des pays celtiques, Rennes 1939, p. 145 ff.; 
A. Boileau, “Probléme du Bilinguisme et la Théorie des Substrats’”’, Revue des Langues 
Vivanies XII, 3-5, 1945, p. 125ff. 

*> The Greek loanwords in Latin have been thoroughly investigated; see note 16. 
A few examples may, therefore, suffice here. Military: Etr. irossuli, flecunies, celeres ; 
and, perhaps, cacula, meiellus. Pottery: Greek amphora, ampulla, culigna, cotoneum. 
Theatre and Games: Greek-Etr. scaena, Etr. histrio, subula, soccus. . Navy: Greek 
ancora, prora, camera. See A. Meillet, Esquisse, p. 87ff. 
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Republican Italy have been largely based on evidence of a later 
period and must therefore remain entirely hypothetical. *® 


The individual occupational foreign groups cannot be dealt 
with here. Suffice it to point out that art and craftmanship, 
scenic games and the theater, intellectual education and 
philosophy, medicine, and certain religious practices and foreign 
cults (for instance the consultation of oracles and the interpretation 
of omens), were from the 6th century in the hands of foreigners, 
predominantly Greeks. Moreover, foreign slaves, first introduced 
by the Etruscans in large numbers, came to be employed in public 
and private service. It is no accident that words relating to the 
state of slavery, such as verna, servus, famulus, laulomiae, catasta, 
sligma and, probably, also lorum and plaga, were non-Latin in 
origin.*? The second treaty between Rome and Carthage already 
mentions the sale of slaves; Carthage supplied the Roman slave 
market from its possessions in Africa and Spain (Polyb. 3,24,1 sq.). 
Large numbers of foreign prisoners of war fell directly into the 
hands of the Romans for the first time as a result of the Samnite 
wars, the conflict with Pyrrhus, and the Punic Wars (Polyb. 1,19,5 
and 1,29,7). The influence on the spoken Latin of those Greek 
and Oriental elements who poured into Italy during and after 
the wars in the East during the 2nd century and obtained 
employment in private households and in public service, cannot 
be overestimated. *® 

The question of the attitude of the individual Roman and 
foreigner towards the other language, what influenced its 


s¢ T. Frank, op. cit. I, pp. 3, 5, 24, 376, 381ff. and bibliography p. 419ff. More 
reliable linguistic evidence can be collected from inscriptional sources from the 2nd 
century onwards. A wealth of material for the occupational groups in Imperial times 
is contained in J. P. Waltzing, Eiude historique sur les corporations professionnelles, 
Louvain 1895-1900, 4 vols. Furthermore, Marquardt, Privaileben der Rémer, 2nd 
ed., Leipzig 1886, p. 769ff., and V. Parvan, Die Nalionalitat der Kaufleute im rémischen 
Kaiserreich, Diss. Breslau 1909. 

6? The objections made in Walde-Hofmann, Eiymol. Wérierbuch, 3 ed. II, p. 67 
against Friedmann’s explanation of plaga (see Arcios, II, p. 315) are in view of the 
scanty material not at all convincing. 

68 That it is impossible even to give an approximate estimate of the number of 
slaves employed in Italy has been stressed by T. Frank, op. cit. I, p. 187 ff., and Rostov- 
tzeff, Gesellschaft u. Wirtschaft im rémischen Kaiserreich, Leipzig s. a., p. 156 (for phy- 
sicians and teachers). Studies based on late inscriptional records do not yield reliable 
data for the linguist; see for example B. M. Gordon, “The Freedman’s Son in Municipial 
Life’, Journal of Roman Siudies. XX1, 1931, p. 65ff.; M. Bang, “‘Herkunft der rémischen 
Sklaven’’, Rémische Mitteilungen XXII, 1910, p. 223ff. and XXV 1912, p. 189ff. 
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acceptance or rejection and what either accelerated or delayed 
bilingualism and the language shift, can only be imperfectly 
answered in regard to the early period. To examine it here 
would go beyond the framework of this article. Another, separate 
task would be to go into the reasons which made language and 
culture indissoluble with the Greeks, whereas with the Romans it 
was politics and language that were so closely interwoven as to 
have a common history. And yet it was the Romans and not 
the Greeks who had in their earliest historical period already 
experienced the momentous changes that accompany the intimate 
contact with a foreign language. 


Compared with the results which research on bilingualism and 
language shift is achieving in the study of contemporary idioms, 
those relating to early Roman times will always remain slight, 
though they may continually be enriched by the discovery of 
new inscriptions and archaeological finds. The sources yielding 
material for the linguist do not become more plentiful until the 
middle of the 2nd century. But the social upheaval caused in 
Italy by the unending stream of foreign elements during the 2nd 
century makes it impossible to give even an approximate survey 
of language distribution at this or at a later time. This can be 
said, however: in spite of the triumph of Latin, which remained the 
official language until the end of the Roman imperium, bilingualism 
in the peninsula increased rather than diminished in the Christian 
era. 


University of the Saar. 
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MASCULINE AND NEUTER IN 
SOUTH-CENTRAL ITALIAN 


RoBert L. PoLirzeEr 


In a large part of Italy, from the area of Bari-Matera in the 
South, to Umbria and the Marche in the North, the dialects 
preserve morphological distinctions between neuter and 
masculine. The contrast is sometimes based on the article 
(masculine Ju, ru, neuter lo, ro); sometimes on the gemination 
of the initial consonant of the noun caused by the neuter article 
(lu ccaso, butlulupu).' In some instances the endings of the noun 
are different: thus Norcia (Umbria) has lo fero but lu pietiu, and 
even where the endings have merged, only the masculine words 
show the umlaut-diphthongization caused by Latin @ in the final 
syllable. Thus we find in Nocera ferro (<férrum) but viento 
(<véntum).? 

G. Rohlis suggests as a possible explanation a masculine article 
illim (with long @) as opposed to a neuter article illid.* The long 
a of illim accounts for the differences in the article; the final -d 
of illtid, retained longer than the -m of illim, causes the doubling 
of the initial consonant of the following noun. The @ of illaim 
extended to the noun ending causes the Umlaut of the preceding 
vowel while the a@ of the neuter ending merges with 6 to 9 and 
has no Umlaut-effect. | Another possible explanation of the 
masculine/neuter contrast was given by C. Merlo.4 He suggested 
that under the influence of the neuter pronoun hdc, 6 was extended 
to the article (*illéc?) and the ending of the neuter. The lu 
(ru) article and the Umlaut produced by the masculine ending are 


1 G. Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache, Vol. II, Bern, 1949, 
pp. 133-135. 

2 Rohlfs, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 61. 

3 Rohlfs, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 135. 

« C. Merlo. « Dei Continuatori del lat. ille in alcuni dialetti dell’Italia centro meri- 
dionale », ZRPh, XXX (1906), 211-251, 438-454. 
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then to be considered as the regular result of the pronoun illum 
and the -im ending. Juan Corominas has quite recently attemp- 
ted to bring the Oscan substratum into the problem. The 
masculine article and ending may be influenced by an Oscan u 
(as in Oscan pui<kwoi), the neuter by an Oscan o (as in Oscan 
pod <kwol).® 

A very different explanation is suggested by H. Lausberg. 
The latter is quite justifiably perturbed by the fact that Latin a 
could have caused an umlaut in areas where it must have merged 
with 6 at an early date. He assumes that South-Central Italian 
knew a double case system for masculine nouns similar to the one 
which existed in Old French. In this sytem the nominative 
singular ended of course in -iis, the accusative plural in -ds. In 
order to avoid confusion of these cases, the a of the -dis ending of 
the nominative did not merge with @ but was retained as u, and 
could, therefore, cause the Umlaut of the preceding vowel.’ It is 
Lausberg’s contention that (1) the ending -u in contradistinction 
to the ending -o is the result of Latin -das rather them -iim, and (2) 
that it was only the ending -iis>u (and not -im>o) which could 
cause the Umlaut, and (3) that the masculine nouns of the South- 
Central Italian areas are derived from the Latin nominative 
(or at least influenced by nominative forms), rather than from the 
accusative. 


A consideration of Late Latin materials from Central and 
Southern Italy adduces considerable evidence in favor of 
Lausberg’s hypothesis: 


1. In eighth century Latin documents from Italy the ending 
-u occurs only in the Central and Southern Italian area—it is not 
found in the North Italian area where at least until the middle of 
the century, final -s was retained in the noun declension.* This 
seems to indicate that the -u ending was derived from -us rather 
than from the -iim of the accusative or the neuter. 


2. An examination of the endings of the common noun and 


5 J. Corominas, « Notas de linguistica italo-hispanica con occasion de dos libros 
nuevos », Nueva Revisia de filologia hispanica, X (1956), 137-186, p. 154. 

* H. Lausberg, « Zum romanischen Vokalismus », Romanische Forschungen, LX 
(1947), 295-317. 

7 H. Lausberg, «Bemerkungen zur italienischen Lautlehre», ZRPh, LXVIII 
(1951), 318-332 ; Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. 1, Berlin, 1956, p. 150. 

8 See Frieda N. and Robert L. Politzer, Romance Trends in 7th and 8ih Century 
Latin Documents, Chapel Hill, 1953, p. 14, pp. 17-21. 
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adjective of the masculine second declension in the first 15 docu- 
ments (792-826) of the Codex Cavensis® (documents mostly from the 
area of Salerno) showed the various endings to be distributed as 
follows: 


Nominative Genitive Dative Accusative Ablative 
-us -us 37 D -- 7 — 
-1 —— 76 2 — — 
-0 39 9 9 12 28 
-um -~- 2 = 15 8 
-u 16 7 _ — 18 


The scribes have quite obviously lost the sense of the Latin case 
ending, but at the same time it is noteworthy that the -u ending 
—the only one for which there is no Latin antecedent in the 
second declension and which most likely represents the influence 
of the spoken language of the period!°—is not used in the dative 
and accusative case. It does appear in the ablative and genitive, 
but here we must keep in mind that the ablative probably did not 
function any longer in popular speech: the cases counted above as 
ablatives represent uses after prepositions (in locu agella, p. 16; 
terra de sanclu quiricu, p. 15), or ablative constructions like annus 
sexlu, p. 13, not in use in the popular language. _It seems plausible 
that in such cases the scribes may have substituted nominatives, 
especially since it was after all the nominative that was to survive 
in that particular area. The extension of the -u into the genitive, 
especially via the subject or possessive genitive, is another likely 
step in the generalization of the -u ending. It is true that the -u 
ending also appears in the neuter, in the nominative as well as in 
the accusative form: signu manu prasini (p. 5), conponere duplu 
pretiu (p. 9), etc., but the appearance of the neuter in those cases 
may be the result of the extension of the neuters in -us in which 
the -u is used quite frequently in the texts: de uno lalu (p. 9), 
de aliu latu (p. 14). Actual confusion of the -um and -us neuter 
endings seems indicated by forms like conponere... duplo pretius 


(p. 3).44 


® Codex diplomaticus Cavensis, Naples, 1874. 

10 In this connection it should be noted that the scribes use the -u ending quite 
regularly in proper names and especially in place names: Anzanu (p. 9), Pesclu (p. 7), 
Waldu (p. 4), Castanetu (p. 13), etc. 

11 The influence of the -us neuter could be the real reason why some neuters appa- 
rently turn masculine in some dialects. Thus Rohlfs, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 134, reports 
for Neris 0 granu (neuter), but u pratu (masculine). 
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3. These documents also contain considerable evidence that it 
is the -u (<-us) ending rather than the -im>-o ending which 
caused the Umlaut of the preceding vowel. V. de Bartholomaeis 
in his study of the Codex Cavensis‘* collected a large number of 
instances in which Late Latin e or 9 appears asi oru. Now not 
all of the cases mentioned by him do necessarily indicate Umlaut 
caused by the final vowel. The mere fact that Late Latin e is 
the merger of i and 2, and 9 the merger of & and 6 can account for 
the occasional use of the i or u orthography:!* but Bartholomaeis 
reports the consistent contrast between such forms as siccu and 
secche and it is certainly no accident that of the some 70 forms 
collected by Bartholomaeis, 50 end in -u. 


Thus all the evidence points to Lausberg’s contention, namely 
that the -us>-u ending which causes the Umlaut is the remnant 
of the nominative singular of a former South Central Italian double- 
case system. It is only in the detail of the phonological 
explanation that I should like to take some exception of 
Lausberg’s explanation. As Corominas points out!* a language 
even in a situation of morphological détresse cannot create, it can 
only utilize an existing situation: if @ and 6 merged to 9, then -ds 
and -ds must have merged also. It is difficult to see how the 
language could have kept them apart if they were in the same 
consonantal environment (before -s). The general vocalic system 
for the South Central Italian area under discussion is the «general 
Vulgar Latin» pattern, 7 (Classical Latin 1), e (Classical Latin 
i, @), e (Classical Latin @), a, g (Classical Latin 6), 0 (a, 6), u (a). 
In unaccented position, generally speaking, open e and o did not 
contrast, so we have to figure with a patternieaou. In final 
position even the contrast i/e and o/u were apparently neutralized, 
as I have tried to show some time ago.'® I have suggested that 
if Italian has preserved an -i ending in the noun plurals and in 
the verbs, this -i morpheme is perhaps due to a raised allophone 
of e before s, which after the fall of -s joined the -i phoneme. 


12 V. de Bartholomaeis, «Spoglio del Codex diplomaticus Cavensis », Archivio 
Glottologico italiano, XV (1901), 247-274, 327-362. 

13 See R. L. Politzer, «On the Phonemic Interpretation of Late Latin Orthogra- 
phy », Language, XXVII (1951), 151-154. 

14 Corominas, op. cil., p. 155. 

*§ Robert L. Politzer, « Far fare qualche cosa », Word, V (1949), 258-261; « Vulgar 
Latin es>Italian i», Jialica, XXVIII (1951), 1-5: confusion of active and passive 
infinitive, amare/amari, was possible in Italy. The Italian -i ending is the result of 
-és>i rather than -i>i. 
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Whatever may be the complicated history of the front vowels 
in final syllable, the Umlaut-producing u of the South-Central 
talian dialects seems best explained as a raised allophone of ¢ 
(<a, 0) before s, which after the fall of -s joined the u phoneme. 


Whether the nominative singular and accusative plural were 
really kept apart as Lausberg suggests, we cannot say, since there 
are no remnants of the accusative plurals of the second declension. 
Old French did tolerate their merger: murs is nominative singular 
as weil as plural oblique. The very frequent orthography us 
for os in the accusative plural in Late Latin documents suggests 
that the nominative singular and accusative plural were allowed 
to merge, and that the o before s in the accusative plural was not 
kept distinct from the same vowel in the ending of the nominative 
singular.!® If the endings were kept apart it seems more likely 
that the distinction was preserved by the fall of -s occurring first 
in the singular rather than in the plural (thus nominative singular 
-u, accusative plural -os). Certainly in Late Latin texte the form 
in -u in the singular are legion, while accusative plurals without -s 
are practically non-existent.'? Fall of -s in the singular as 
opposed to retention in the plural can also account for the situation 
in Portuguese where a singular perco (from pérctis) with Umlaut 
6>0 is opposed to a plural percos (from pércds) without Umlaut. 
The fall of -s is the trigger mechanism which transforms the 0 
of the -os ending from a raised allophone of @ to the u phoneme. 
Thus we find Umlaut only in the singular where -s is lost, not in 
plural where it is retained. This latter consideration could explain 
also such puzzling forms as those found in the dialect of Bergiin 
(Switzerland) where ciert (<cérlus?), fier (<férrim, but perhaps 
influenced by analogy with the masculine) without -s but with 
Umlaut of the stem vowel, contrast with the neuters pels 
(<péctus), temps (<lémpus) which show retention of -s, but no 
Umlaut.'§ 

As proof for @ refusing to merge with 6 under the stress of 
morphological necessity, Lausberg mentions also the distinction 
between the first person singular (millo) and the third person plural 


16 T have noted elsewhere (R. L. Politzer, “On the Origin of the Italian Plurals”’, 
Romanic Review, LXIII (1952), 272-281, p. 278) that in the Italian Codice diplomatico 
longobardo, u is used for 0 in 10 % of all cases counting all positions, but that us for 
os occurs in 49 % of all instances. 

17 See Frieda N. Politzer and Robert L. Politzer, op. cit., pp. 17-21., pp. 26-27. 

18 See Rohlfs, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 62. 
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(miltunt) which in some South Central Italian dialects is preserved 
by Umlaut in the third person plural: mitlé>metto, but 
mittiint> mettuntS milto.® There the Umlaut producing @ is 
in the third person plural where it stood before ?. Again I suggest 
that before -t the 0 phoneme was produced by a raised allophone 
(u) which after the fall of ~ joined the u and could therefore 
produce the Umlaut. A similar suggestion is incidentally made 
by Corominas!! when he explains that the prolonged retention 
of -d in illiid could account for the fact that in Portuguese the 
neuter ending of some pronouns could produce Umlaut while 
the masculine did not (Neuter tudo; masculine todo). 

In conclusion: the distinction between neuter and masculine 
in South Central Italian is due to an allophonic variation of 0 
before s, which made it possible to perpetuate the contrast between 
Latin -dis and -iim either in the ending of the words or as an Umlaut 
caused by -is>-u. I do not think that the Umlaut caused by 
the (tis>os> ) -u ending in that area or in Portuguese is an archaic 
feature indicating the original preservation of Latin ad. Wherever 
Latin a merged with 6 the vowels in the endings -iis, -tim and -ds 
must all have originally joined the same 0 phoneme. The South 
Central Italian situation should, at any rate, be carefully 
distinguished from that in the Sardinian dialects, in which Latin a 
joined a and not 6; there the distinction between us> us and 6s> os 
came about as the direct result of the development of the overall 
vocalic structure. <A singular tempus (<lémpiis), with retention 
of -s and Umlaut caused by u, is opposed to a plural tempos 
(*témpés) without Umlaut. Quite unlike the South Central 
situation, the Umlaut is also produced by the am ending of the 
neuter: éelu (<caelum), éentu (<céntum), etc.‘ and no masculine/ 
neuter contrast exists. 


University of Michigan. 
19 See Rohlfs, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 60. 


2° Corominas, op. cil., p. 155. 
21 Max L. Wagner, Historische Lautlehre des Sardischen, Halle, 1941, p. 11. 
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THE SEMANTICS OF ICELANDIC ORIENTATION 


EINAR HAUGEN 


1. For some years now semantics has been in disrepute among 
responsible linguists, especially in America, thanks largely to the 
severe strictures passed upon it by Leonard Bloomfield. The 
standard set up by him for ‘a scientifically accurate definition 
of meaning’ included nothing less than ‘a scientifically accurate 
knowledge of everything in the speaker’s world.’! This admittedly 
impossible demand has naturally discouraged linguists from 
attempting many serious studies of the problems of meaning. 
In recent years some attempts have been made which one can 
only describe as half-hearted and highly speculative. Among 
these may be mentioned discussions by Eugene Nida, C. C. Fries, 
Rulon Wells, and Shiré Hattori.2 Nida provided a complete 
system of ‘semes’, dividing first into linguistic and non-linguistic 
meanings (linguisemes: ethnosemes), then each of these into semes 
‘the meanings of morphemes), episemes (grammatical meanings), 
and macrosemes (the meanings of constructions). For each seme 
(in a particular context) he provided a sememe which was the 
sum of the related semes. Fries also divided into linguistic and 
non-linguistic (social-cultural) meanings, but included under the 
former both lexical and structural meanings. Wells does not 
offer any system for the classification of meanings, but makes a 
statement which may point toward a revision of the dominant 
Bloomfieldian view of meanings: ‘I conclude that whatever 
Bloomfield’s valid point may have been, we cannot accept his 
formulation of it.’ Hattori’s system uses sememe for the meaning 
of a word (or alternatively, a morpheme), but makes no provision 
for semes, episemes, or macrosemes, except that the overall 


1 Language (New York, 1933), 139. 

2 Nida, A system for the Description of Semantic Elements, Word 7.1-14 (1951); 
Fries, Meaning and Linguistic Analysis, Language 30. 57-68 (1954); Wells, Meaning 
and Use, Word 10. 235-50; Hattori, The Analysis of Meaning, For Roman Jakobson 
(The Hague, 1956), 201-12. 
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meaning of a sentence is called a semasieme. None of these 
discussions goes very far in grappling with the basic question of 
how we know what the meaning of a form is, or how we can determine 
the number of semes or sememes which a form may have. Nida’s 
system is the most elaborate, but there seems little value in having 
different names for the meanings of morphemes, taxemes, and 
constructions: it is not the meanings that are different, but the 
structures of the forms themselves, so that these names are 
generally redundant. 


2. Bloomfield held out the prospect that the extension of 
scientific knowledge would enable us to make progress in semantics 
also. The model of definition, in his opinion, was the formula 
of the natural scientist: «We can define the names of minerals, for 
example, in terms of chemistry and mineralogy, as when we say 
that the ordinary meaning of the English word salt is ‘sodium 
chloride (NaCl)’...»% The catch here is in the word ‘ordinary’, 
which excludes all the meanings of salt that are ignored and remain 
largely unexplained by the scientific definition. It is of course 
possible to hand over to the anthropologists (a mythical body of 
men who will someday have analyzed everything men do) the task 
of defining the transferred uses of salt and similar words (‘Ye are 
the salt of the earth’). But linguists will for a long time to come be 
asked to supervise the making of dictionaries, even though they 
have to cooperate with technicians in every field of knowledge to 
make them. Dictionaries are arranged by linguistic forms, not 
by the structure of the topics defined, and the definitions that 
go into them are the responsibility of linguists. Hence it should 
be profitable to explore the problems of semantics on a body of 
selected materials. As Bloomfield indicated, it may be helpful 
here to start with terms which are susceptible of scientific definition, 
or in other words, have measurable coordinates. This occurred 
to me while reading two valuable articles by Stefan Einarsson on 
terms of direction in Icelandic. Here is a carefully collected 
body of information from a clearly-defined speech area concerning 
the meanings of the terms for the four cardinal directions (N ES W) 
and some others associated with them. These directions are 


* Language 139. 
* Terms of Direction in Modern Icelandic, Scand. Studies Presented to George T. 
Flom (1942), 37-48; Terms of Direction in Old Icelandic, JEGP 43.265-85 (1944); 


these will be referred to as SE plus page reference, e. g. SE 265 refers to the first page 
of the second article. 
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easily determined in clear weather by any observant person and 
knowledge about them has been a part of western tradition as far 
back as we have any records. Yet Einarsson’s study begins with 
the observation: “There is perhaps no category of words that 
shows mure dialectal difference of usage in Modern Icelandic than 
the words of orientation’ (SE 37). 


3. Einarsson’s studies bring out the fact that in addition to the 
meanings which jibe with the compass directions these words have 
meanings that vary from community to community.® In 
Einarsson’s native valley of Breiddalur in Southeast Iceland people 
speak of going east when they are actually going northeast, and 
contrast it, not with west but with south, when they are actually 
going southwest (SE 37). In the easternmost fjords of Iceland, 
however, the terms north and south were used approximately 
as on the compass. But no sooner does one pass into the 
northeast section than the terms are reversed, and east is used 
about southeast, while north is used about northwest. The reader 
is referred to Einarsson’s articles for the details, which are some- 
times quite startling, as when a man travelling directly south 
(from Strandir) may speak of himself as going north (to 
Hunavatnssysla), or conversely, a man directed to go south (from 
Grindavik, on the Reykjanes peninsula) may find himself 
travelling due north (to Njardvik (SE 43, 44). In his analysis 
of the materials Einarsson distinguishes between two kinds of 
meaning, the ‘approximately correct’ ones, which follow the 
compass, and the ‘dialectal’, also called ‘pregnant’, and sometimes 
‘incorrect’? meanings, which do not. He finds a mixture of these 
meanings, not only in the present-day speech, but also in the 
sagas and other medieval texts, and he sets up tables to show the 
respective percentages in various sources. He discusses also the 
possibility of localizing sagas on the basis of their ‘dialectal’ terms, 
which might presumably betray the origin of their anonymous 
authors. The picture that emerges is of a usage in which all 
speakers retained as one meaning of the terms the ‘correct’ 
compass direction, and then added to it a confusing variety of 
other meanings, varying from community to community, and 
scarcely the same to any two speakers. It is as if one said that 
in Iceland N meant not only north, but also every other possible 
direction of the compass. If a man in Eyjafjérdur says he is 


5 With the author’s permission, his map of Iceland prepared for these articles is 
herewith reproduced for the orientation of the reader. 
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going N to Langanes, and the map shows that he will be travelling 
almost due E, then presumably one will have to say that E is 
one of the meanings of N, since it is, in Bloomfield’s words, a part 
of the situation that calls forth this linguistic form. The linguist, 
however, would like to raise some of the following questions 
and try to make the data answer them: are these meanings really 
as varied as they seem? Is the division into ‘correct’ and 
‘incorrect’ entirely satisfactory? Are the ‘pregnant’ meanings 
truly dialectal, or can they be fitted into an overall, national system 
of orientation? Is it possible to reduce this multiplicity to a finite 
number of semes and sememes, with specified relationships in 
terms of their distributions? It will be the purpose of this paper to 
attempt an affirmative answer to this last question. 


4. If we examine Einarsson’s summary of the ‘approximately 
correct usages,’ they leave no doubt that the Icelanders know now 
the true cardinal directions and have known them since their 
emigration from Norway in the Ninth Century (SE 46, 282). 
Not only did they bring with them the terms nordr, ausir, sudr, 
vesir and their derivatives, but they even had intermediate terms 
for finer discrimination, some of which were based on the contour 
of the Norwegian west coast: landnordr ‘NE’, ulnordr ‘NW’, 
landsudr ‘SE’, and ulsudr ‘SW’. Newer terms have been created 
in some usages, such as nordaustur ‘NE’, etc. Now in the absence 
of compasses it is obvious that these directions could be determined 
only by celestial observation. According to Einarsson this 
system is still used at sea, where celestial observation is the only 
one available. It is also used on maps, which by definition are 
oriented according to the cardinal directions. It is used about the 
weather, also a celestial phenomenon. But on the land usage is 


divided. It appears from Einarsson’s data that celestial 
observation must also be the basis of orientation within an 
immediate neighborhood. One says e. g. north of the church 


(fyrir nordan kirkjuna) and this means the cardinal direction. 
There are also cases mentioned by Einarsson of tributary valleys 
distinguished as Noréurdalur and Sudurdalur in the midst of 
areas where E otherwise is substituted for N. The explanation 
here is presumably that the original naming took place under 
circumstances where both valleys could be seen at once, say from 


* Locally there are usages combining other directional terms, e. g. ul og upp ‘out 
and up’ for NE, inn og nidur ‘in and down’ for SE, etc. 
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their confluence or from the separating ridge, and a celestial 
observation made on the spot. 

For the data show clearly that whenever such direct obser- 
vation was impossible, the ‘incorrect’ orientation dominates. 
We may therefore hazard the guess that the ‘incorrect’ orientation 
is associated with coastwise travel (by land or sea) and can 
be correlated with the conformation of the land in Iceland. 


5. This hypothesis is amply borne out by a careful study of 
the examples given. If we choose as a sample Einarsson’s own 
native valley, we find that it is a fjord valley running NW to SE on 
the southeast coast of Iceland. Speakers in this valley needed 
to distinguish four directions, none of which was cardinal: up and 
down the valley (which they called ‘in’ and ‘out’) and across the 
valley towards the next valley to the NE or towards the next 
valley to the SW. The former they called E and the latter §, 
thus contrasting two terms which normally are not opposites. 
Why these two, and not, say, N and W? The reason is clearly that 
the ultimate goal of the path that led them into the neighboring 
valleys was, respectively, E and S. It should be explained 
at this point that the cardinal terms are used regularly about 
all forms of travel into the respective quarters of Iceland. Travel 
from any point in one quarter to travel into another quarter is 
described in terms of the goal: E means going to Eastern Iceland, 
as administratively defined since 965 A. D.? 


In order to distinguish this kind of orientation from that which 
is used in the immediate neighborhood, we may say that there are 
two kinds of orientation: proximale and ullimate. Proximate 
orientation is based on celestial observations; but ultimate 
orientation is based on social practices developed in land travel in 
Iceland. Proximate orientation involves the immediate judgment 
of the eye. But ultimate orientation requires a different process. 
In the days when these usages were established, most travel 
in Iceland was on horseback over trails that crossed the valleys. 
Most of these valleys sent their rivers out to the roundish coast at 
approximately right angles, especially in the East and North. 
These trails were about as far from being straight lines, amenable 
to celestial orientation, as anything could be. Before reaching 
his goal, the traveller might have to proceed in all four directions 
of the compass as he turned and twisted to take advantage of 


7 Knut Gjerset, History of Iceland (N. Y., 1925), 36. 
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gullies, plains, fords, slopes, and river courses, while avoiding 
the most rugged features of the landscape. But since Icelandic 
settlement consists of a thin line of localities around an 
uninhabitable central mass, the course taken by the traveller 
followed in general a line parallel to the coast. This line led all 
around the island into each of the four quarters, and anyone 
travelling along the line could say he was going in the direction of 
the next quarter until he actually arrives in that quarter. 


6. While the direction to the next quarter might be in terms of 
that quarter, what about travelling within a quarter? We have seen 
that in Breiéddalur, Einarsson’s valley, which is in the East 
quarter, the contrast was 5S (i. e. towards the South Quarter) 
and E, which here cannot mean ‘towards the East quarter’, since 
we are already in it. Einarsson informs us, however, that this 
usage goes on as far as Faskrudsfjérdur, but here the ‘approximately 
correct’ designations of N and $ appear, i. e. N takes the place of 
E. A glance at the map shows that this fits well with the geo- 
graphy: here the coast turns, as it were, a corner. The N-S usage 
continues northwards until one gets to Borgarfjéréur, and here we 
find again the use of E, but now opposed to N instead of 8S. In 
other words, usage in the NE part of the East Quarter is symmetri- 
cal with that of the SE part: in both areas E is used of travel in 


the direction of the Easternmost valleys of Iceland. But 
the opposite direction is N (i. e. toward the North Quarter) in the 
NE, and §S in the SE. The Easternmost valleys, from 


Faskrudésfjéréur to Borgarfjérdur, may accordingly be called 
the orientation area of the East Quarter. Travel towards it is E, 
but travel within it is N-S, pointing respectively toward the North 
and the South Quarter, and this extends throughout the rest of 
the East Quarter in both directions. The symmetry is interrupted 
only by the interior area of Fljotsdalshéraé (and Jékuldalur): 
here is a district which borders on all three areas of the Eastern 
Quarter: the NE, the E, and the SE. Travel to the first is N, 
to the second E, to the third S, and in addition it uses ‘out’ about 
certain seacoast districts to the E. The important aspect of 
this discussion is that the ‘approximately correc t’orientation of 
the easternmost fjords falls into the pattern, not as a case of 
celestial orientation, but as part of a system of ultimate orientation 
in terms of the four quarters. Hence it is not ‘correct’ in 
Einarsson’s sense, except by coincidence; within an orientation 
area this is what we may expect. 
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7. This concept of an orientation area within a quarter as 
a center of intensity for the ultimate orientation of travellers in 
the quarter can be applied to the remaining quarters also. If we 
examine usage in the N quarter, however, we are surprised to find 
that the orientation area is not the center of the N quarter, its 
administrative seat, but the peninsula jutting out to the north 
called Melrakkaslétta. Coming in both directions towards this 
region (the district of Norédurpingeyjarsysla) the term is N. 
A glance at the map again shows why: this is the northernmost area 
of the North quarter. Unfortunately we are not told what 
people in this district say: but one might expect an ‘approximately 
correct?’ East and West, parallel to the N-S of the Eastern 
orientation area. In the part of the North Quarter that lies 
to the west of the orientation area we might expect eastward 
travel to be called N (which it is) and westward travel to be called 
W. This is true when one gets west of Eyjafjéréur, the deepest 
and most important of the northern fjords. But in the region 
east of Eyjafjérdur the term ‘in’ (inn) has taken the place of W. 
Two explanations are offered by Einarsson, of which he prefers 
the second: (1) that the term refers to the depth of the fjord 
(travel into a fjord was always ‘in’); (2) that it refers to the social 
dependence of the NE region on Eyjafjéréur from the earliest times 
(intensified by the growth of the city Akureyri in modern times). 
My own preference would be for the first explanation, since 
Eyjafjéréur is the deepest of all the northern fjords, and a natural 
ultimate orientation would include the notion of going into the 
fjord or the valley. But this is not susceptible of verification and 
is of little importance; both factors may have contributed. 


8. If we continue on to the West Quarter, it becomes apparent. 
at once that the Orientation Area here is the extreme tips of the 
Vestfirdir, pointing to the NW and constituting the westernmost 
parts of Iceland. Information concerning usage within this 
orientation area is lacking. The actual directions in the West 
Quarter are often more N than W, but this is, as we have seen, not 


8 Einarsson notes (SE 43) that in Skagafjéréur it is usual to say ausiur i Husavik. 
Halld6ér Sigurdsson, a native of Hritafjordur, informs me that this is common in his 
community also, as well as in other parts of northern and western Iceland. He also 
says austur i Melrakkasléttu and Langanes. Since all three of these lie east of Eyjaf- 
jordur, but within the area generally regarded as north, it is clear that Eyjafjérdur 
serves as a kind of orientation area of its own, at least for local communities. The 
same speakers refer to the whole area of pingeyjarsysla as N, but to communities within 
the area as E. As Einarsson points out, this situation merits further investigation. 
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relevant. On the peninsula of Snefellsnes uf is substituted for W, 
which is also found in the Southern Quarter as we shall see, but this 
may here be due to the usual practice of calling movement towards 
the tip of a peninsula ‘out’. The opposite to W (and uf) is here §, 
if it leads towards the S quarter, N if it leads towards the N 
quarter. The Southern Quarter uses E for everything east of 
Reykjavik, but ui for the opposite direction, instead of the 
expected W. ‘This reflects two special situations in this quarter: 
(1) that the capital city Reykjavik is in the orientation area of 
the South Quarter, even though it lies in its extreme SW part and 
is not the southernmost part of the South Quarter; (2) that ui is 
here used in a sense which the Icelanders carried with them from 
Western Norway, viz. W (but Njalssaga here has W and may 
represent the original usage). The skewing of the South Quarter 
is due in part to its completely different geography from the rest. 
Instead of a series of valleys opening up separately to the sea, 
we have here a wide, relatively level strip of land between an 
inhospitable coast and the inner wasteland. In this region 
the word ui had little application in the sense of ‘out to sea’; the 
usual route toward the sea led westward toward Reykjavik. 
Hence ul took the place of west, but not in the sense of movement 
into the West Quarter, for which W was still used. The position 
of Reykjavik as a trading center for this whole area and the mecca 
of all Icelanders is reflected in its designation as S from all parts of 
the island. But actually, it is not even as an orientation the 
southernmost, for travel along the northern shore of the Reykjanes 
peninsula is considered S from Reykjavik; the opposite is ‘in’ 
(so that ‘out’ is sometimes used for S also). 


9. It belongs in the picture to state that complementary to 
the four orientation areas there are four which we might call 
dis-orientation areas, or rather transitional areas between the four 
quarters. Between S and E, in the narrow strip of land between 
Vatnajékull and the sea, we learn that both ui and sudur are used 
for westward travel, thus combining usages of the S and E quarters 
(SE 40). But in the old Literature the usage of the S quarter is 
not found here, so that it may have spread eastward (SE 280). 
Between E and N there is the valley of Vopnafjéréur, where it is 
reported that S is used for travel to the easternmost fjords, but E 
for the nearest area (SE 42). Between N and W the transition 
area is Strandir, the eastern coast of the Vestfirdir and admi- 
nistratively a part of the West Quarter. But the extreme northern 
extension of this coast has evidently led to an association of it 
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with the North, and so there appears to be a divided usage, mostly 
N but also W (as in Héradssaga Borgarfjaréar SE 43); cf. also 
noror vid Horn from Sturlu Saga (269) and nordarr a Strandir 
from Reykdola (SE 272). Travel from Strandir into the North 
Quarter, is N even when it is almost due South. Between the W 
and the S Quarter Borgarfjérdur appears to be transitional. In 
Breiddalur and elsewhere in the E they call it S, but in the S 
Quarter they call it W; in Reykjavik usage W doesn’t start before 
further West, and one says ‘up’ in Borgarfjéréur, thus treating 
it as if it were part of the S Quarter (SE 45). 


10. We conclude from this survey of the usage of cardinal terms 
that a common feature of all ‘incorrect’ and some ‘correct’ 
meanings is that they are used for ultimate rather than proximale 
orientation. In this situation the terms are used about 
destinations and directions ranged along a line of travel parallel 
to the Icelandic coast, such that each term applies to that part of 
the line which goes from one of the orientation areas in each quarter 
to the orientation area of the next. These areas are the 
geographically easternmost, northernmost, and westernmost 
regions of the island, plus Reykjavik and the peninsula of 
Reykjanes as the southernmost, though it is not geographically 
so. As here defined, each term has two and only two semes: 
one used in proximate orientation (corresponding reasonably 
well with the cardinal directions) and one used in ultimate 
orientation (for travelling, based on the four quarters of Iceland 
and their extreme extension in the cardinal directions). Since 
these two are in complementary (social) distribution and show 
a semantic relationship (one-to-one correspondence of orientation), 
they constitute only one sememe. What does this mean for the 
analysis of meaning? Primarily that the degree of discrimination 
of such terms depends on the choices available. On the sea each 
one depends on the identification of celestial bodies; but in land 
or coastwise travel the existence in most places of only two possible 
directions of travel reduced the possibilities of landwise orientation 
to two, and these were chosen not in terms of the celestially 
observable direction of travel, but in terms of the ultimate 
destination of the road, as moving towards one of the four 
orientation areas. 


11. In so far as the usages described above are general, they can 
not be described either as dialectal or incorrect. Within their 
social situation they are correct, and they are not local, but form 
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a proper meaning of the terms which could be regarded as 
universally Icelandic. There are, however, two limitations on 
this generality: one is the substitution of inn for W in the region 
east of Eyjafjérdur, another the substitution of uf for W in the 
South Quarter. These are genuinely local and dialectal, though 
they can be associated with other usages of the same words. To 
do so would require us, however, to enter deeply into the problem 
of the transverse terms of orientation, those which apply to the 
movement up and down the valleys, or in and out. It is striking 
that in those regions where inn and ul are substituted for W, fram 
has taken their place: in the N to mean up the valley, in the S to 
mean towards the sea. But the northern usage is here old, and 
extends into the E and W quarters as well; it is found also in 
western Norway, and represents a usage going back probably to 
the first settlements of the west Norwegian valleys. In spite of 
its absence from most of the sagas I am therefore inclined to think 
it is a conservative usage (like other usages of this area). This 
is more probable than Einarsson’s reluctant hypothesis of spread 
from the Flj6tsdalshérad area. In the N quarter the use of fram 
in this sense permitted inn to be adopted for W (east of 
Eyjafjéréur); in the S quarter the non-use of uf in the sense of 
toward the sea permitted fram to be adopted in this sense (so also 
SE 281). 


12. In view of the consistency in usage which has _ been 
demonstrated above, it may be questioned whether the use of 
so-called ‘incorrect’ terms in itself is sufficient to localize a saga. 
Both ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ terms may agree with local usage 
and at the same time be known to people from other communities, 
since the underlying principle is the same for the whole country. 
Only if an author can be shown to violate local usages of the kind 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph can we be sure he was 
unfamiliar with the region. An author telling a story from a 
particular region would naturally take that region as his point of 
orientation in telling about the movements of his characters. 
If a man travelled from Eyjafjéréur to Hinavatnssysla he would 
not say that he went N, just because he himself happened to come 
from Borgarfjérdur where this would be the proper thing to say if 
one were going to Hunavatnssysla from that region. It would 
be a poor author indeed who could not imaginatively place himself 
in the scene of his narrative and state movements in terms of this 
orientation. Although Ari frodi came from Snefellsnes in the W, 
he quite naturally used the terms W and N about directions west 
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and east from Eyjafjéréur, as did the natives of that region 
(SE 266). Of course, it does not follow that these usages have 
remained unchanged since Old Icelandic times: Einarsson believes 
he has found a change in the E quarter, a S-N orientation in the 
SE and an E-W orientation in the NE earlier than the present-day 
S-E and E-N (SE 275). But the evidence is far from conclusive, 
since the sagas may have been under literary influence. That 
both the proximate and the ultimate semes came from Norway 
is made probable by the existence of similar usages in modern as 
well as ancient Norwegian. And the familiar case of the Eastern 
and Western Settlements of the Norsemen in Greenland falls 
easily into the seme of ultimate orientation: the coastwise travel 
from W to E was almost due §, but it led ultimately past the 
tip of Greenland and then across the sea to the E. 


13. It is my belief that the meanings of the terms here studied 
have been completely accounted for (as far as the data go). These 
meanings are not to be equated with the totality of situations 
in which the words can be used, but with the diacritic features of 
those situations which the words trigger. The common feature 
of all ‘incorrect’ and some ‘correct’ meanings was found to be a 
social situation here described as ultimate orientation. Within this 
situation of travel in a coastwise direction around an island, 
most communities permitted only two choices. This meant 
that only two terms were necessary, those of the nearest orientation 
areas in either direction. These were selected, not on the basis of 
an exact astronomical orientation, but from the experience of 
travellers whose familiarity with the extremities of Iceland’s 
four quarters provided areas of reference which corresponded to 
the four terms for the cardinal directions. Meaning may thus be 
defined as the capacity of a symbol (a linguistic form) of 
discriminating between those messages that could be conveyed in 
a given social situation. This definition is reminiscent of the 
formulations of recent information theory, but was arrived at 
independently and without benefit of the mathematical implica- 
tions of that theory. The writer does not, therefore, share the 
regrets of Quine, as cited by Wells (249), that «we have so 
frequently to content ourselves with a lame partial synonym plus 
stage directions. Thus in glossing ‘addled’ we say ‘spoiled’ 
and add ‘said of an egg.’» These are the prime elements of 
meaning: a situation (an egg) and a discrimination (spoiled): 
the chemical definition of addling is irrelevant (unless, of course, 
this is the message we happen to want). 
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1. 1. In a recent article B. Hunter Smeaton takes up again 
some of the problems of the phonological analysis of Arabic raised 
in part by Cantineau’s manual of Damascus Arabic, my review 
of it in Language, and Cantineau’s reply article in Word.} 
Smeaton’s article is thoughtful and clearly presented, and _ it 
may serve to clarify certain aspects of the problems, especially 
for the non-specialist. It fails, however, to include certain 
data crucial for fully satisfactory solutions. Careful consideration 
of this material led me some years ago to definite conclusions on 
several of the _ problems. Unfortunately, however, these 
conclusions have never been published in substantive articles where 
they could be examined and evaluated by other linguists, but have 
appeared only occasionally and piecemeal in reviews or comments 
on the work of others. Complete treatment of the problems in 
their appropriate contexts must await full-scale descriptions of 
various Arabic dialects as well as more detailed historical studies, 
but it may be useful, because of the general theoretical interest 
of the problems, to explain my views and the reasons for them. 
The two problems chosen by Smeaton for explication are as good 
as any to provide a general orientation: 1. long mid vowels é 6 vs. 
diphthongs ay aw? and 2. the final «virtual -h» In both these 
cases the issue is not, as Smeaton suggests, whether certain morpho- 


1 The four references in chronological order are : 

J. Cantineau with Y. Helbaoui, Manuel élémentaire d’arabe oriental (parler de 
Damas). Paris, 1953. 

C. A. Ferguson, review of preceding, Language 30. 564-70 (1954). 

J. Cantineau, “The Phonemic System of Damascus Arabic’, Word 12. 117-24 
(1956). 

B. H. Smeaton, “Some Problems in the Description of Arabic,” Word 12. 357-68 
(1956). 

2 The word ‘diphthong’ is used here simply as a convenient term for the sequences 
ay and aw (as opposed to long vowels @ 6), with no technical meaning beyond that. 
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logical or diachronic data should have been considered in arriving 
at an analysis—the morphemic and historical material presented 
by Smeaton is well known and accepted—but rather how to 
understand the phonological systems as they now function. 
Also, the issue is not whether linguists have taken sufficient account 
of the influence of Classical Arabic on the speaker of Arabic today, 
which Smeaton questions, but rather how to provide an analysis 
which will be adequate for all utterances of the native speaker 
whether colloquial, Classical, or, as is very often the case, a mixture 
of the two. 

Before proceeding to the explanatory sections, I should like to 
make clear my admiration and respect for Cantineau so that this 
article will not be regarded as an attack on him. I have 
consistently regarded Cantineau as one of the world’s outstanding 
scholars in the field of Arabic dialect studies and as a pioneer in 
the application of structural methods to Semitic linguistic studies. 
I believe I have made this clear both in occasional exchanges 
of letters with him over a period of about ten years, and also in 
print. My disagreements are therefore not personal, and I hope 
the viewpoint expressed here will be examined seriously by his 
colleagues and students. 


1.1 First, the long mid vowels. Classical Arabic (hereafter ClAr), 
as described by the grammarians and as represented in the traditio- 
nal orthography, has three long vowels and three short vowels di 
ai aiu and is often cited* as an example of the simplest kind of 
«triangular» vowel system. Although there are indications‘ that some 
pronunciations of the Classical language had four or even five long 
vowels, the bulk of the evidence is in favor of the simple trian gular 
system, and no modern dialect, to my knowledge, requires any other 
analysis of the Classical to explain the diachronic developments. 

The long vowels of ClAr cannot be analyzed as vowel plus 
semivowel for the reasons set forth by Cantineau and Smeaton: 
i=ly and d=uw, but d = a?, ah, ay, or aw, and there is no other 
entity available as a possible second element of d. Also, it is not 


’ Cf. N. S. Troubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie, tr. J. Cantineau, 114 (Paris, 1949); 
R. Jakobson, G. Fant, and M. Halle, Preliminaries to speech analysis, 34 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952). C. F. Hockett, Manual of phonology, 84 (Baltimore, 1953) even attribu- 
ted this to Iraqi Arabic, which is surprising, since his authority seems to be 
M. Y. Van Wagoner, Spoken Iraqi Arabic (Madison, 1943), which gives four long vowels; 
my review of the latter (Word 7. 276-8 [1951]) suggested five for this dialect. 

* Cf. C. Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 105-21 (London, 1951). 
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possible to equate y and w with short i and u and at the same time 
regard the long vowels as geminates as done by Cantineau in his 
description of ClAr phonology® for the reasons set forth by 
Smeaton: although i=iy and d=uw and in general i and u precede 
consonants and y and w precede vowels, yet iyi and d“wu and 
it is even possible, though quite difficult, to find minimal pairs. 
Smeaton’s observations on this point are quite correct, and I 
wrote to Cantineau to the same effect immediately after reading 
his Esquisse. In his reply he merely pointed out that the 
functional load of such a contrast would be very light.* It 1s 
possible, however, to analyse the long vowels as geminates when the 
semivowels are recognized as separate phonemes. Whether 
ClAr d i @ are to be regarded as unit phonemes or as geminates 
must depend on the predilections of the analyst and on the weight 
given to the various factors of «pattern congruity» or to extra- 
phonological or diachronic considerations. 


1. 2. Many modern dialects on the other hand have five long 
vowels @ @ i 6 & and varying numbers of short vowel phonemes, 
three to six in dialects I have studied. (There are also Arabic 
dialects with only two short vowel phonemes or even one, but as 
far as I know none of these has five long vowels and they will not 
be discussed here.) In general the @ and 6 continue earlier Arabic 
(as represented by ClAr) ay and aw before consonant, excluding 
identical semivowel, although there are other sources such as 
foreign loanwords, lengthenings of earlier i and u under special 
conditions, and analogical formations. Obviously it is tempting 
on morphological and diachronic grounds to regard the new long 
vowels é and 6 as /ay/ and /aw/ respectively. This is not a matter 
of choice, however, as in the case of the geminate vs. unit phoneme 
analysis of ClAr long vowels mentioned above, for in my experience 
it is true that in every dialect that has these new long vowels, 
the é and 6 are in contrast with ay andaw. Since neither Cantineau 
nor Smeaton has ever mentioned this explicitly it is worthwhile 


5 J. Cantineau, « Esquisse d’une phonologie de l’arabe classique », BSL 43. 93-140 
(1946), hereafter Esquisse. This study, in spite of minor flaws, is a landmark in 
Semitic linguistic studies. 

* There is even another relevant contrast which may have existed in ClAr; at any 
rate it exists in the spelling although not in the present pronunciation of Arabs: ?awi + 
?uwwi. Cf. ClAr giwima ‘it was opposed’ : quwwima ‘it was corrected’, which are 
spelled differently but pronounced alike today, as indeed may always have been the 
case. 
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listing the occasions of contrast. The examples will all be given 
in Damascus Arabic (hereafter DamAr) since this was also used by 
Smeaton for illustrative purposes, but equally satisfying although 
often quite different examples could be cited for Cairo Arabic, 
Baghdad Arabic, and other dialects. 


A. ANALOGICAL FORMATIONS. Every five-vowel dialect shows 
instances of ay and aw sequences instead of the expected é@ and 6 in 
certain cases where the pressure of the Arabic root-and-pattern 
structure has maintained or restored the original ay and aw. <A 
very common instance of this kind is the passive participle pattern 
ma- -ii- with roots of initial w. Thus mawzdd ‘found, present’, 
mawstf ‘described’, mawsil ‘connected’, etc. Although in certain 
dialects some or all of these may show free variation aw-~d, the 
forms with aw are generally stable, as they are in DamAr, and the 
aw is not replaceable by 6. Instances of 6, both inherited and 
borrowed, exist in comparable positions, i. e. C-CVC: mdzal 
‘waves’, mélér ‘motor’, etc. In some dialects’? certain forms show 
6 and others aw in the same verb, but there seem to be no cases 
of this in DamAr. Examples of ma—a- with initial y roots are 
rarer and generally suspect of being Classicisms: maysdr ‘easy’, 
mayman ‘fortunate’. 

Another instance of analogical diphthongs is found in the 
comparative pattern “a- -a- with roots having initial w or, rarely, y. 
Thus, “awsa* ‘roomier, more extensive’; *awla ‘lower, flatter’; 
’aybas ‘drier’. Instances of 6 and é@, both inherited and borrowed, 
exist in comparable positions, i. e. C-Ca(C): ’dlak ‘your saying’, 
*6a ‘beware!’, *@Ho ‘his pus’, “éna ‘quinine’. 

A third instance worth noting is the pattern CaCC with vocalic 
suffix when the root is «doubly weak» i. e. the last two consonants 
are wy. Generally, of course, the pattern CaC,C, when C, is 
w or y shows 6 or @, not the diphthong. Butwhen both C, and C, 
are semivowels there is analogical pressure from the free form 
without suffixes. For example Sawi ‘roasting’+-o ‘his’ sawyo 
‘his roasting’ not *sdyo. There are instances of éw and dy, both 
inherited and borrowed, which demonstrate the contrast e. g. 
rdéwi ‘khedive’, béya ‘shoe polish’. 

Many other examples of analogical diphthongs could be listed 
although in some cases it is likely that the forms are Classicisms 


7 Cf. my review of J. S. Trimingham, Sudan Colloquial Arabic, JAOS 69. 42-4 
(1949). 
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(see below under C.). For example ?ayldm ‘orphans’ although 
widely used has a Classical flavor and the purely colloquial plural 
of ylim ‘orphan’ in DamAr is yatama. All the examples listed in 
the preceding paragraphs, however, except where indicated 
otherwise, seem to be actual analogical formations within the 
language rather than loans from ClAr or partial classicizations of 
colloquial forms. 


Finally we may include in this category, although not strictly 
analogical formations, instances of ay and aw arising from the 
fusion of two morphological elements, one ending in -a the other 
beginning with y- or w-. A typical example is the DamAr prefix 
la- ‘in order to’ followed by the y- third person verb prefix: layriH 
‘in order that he go’ld yraiH ‘let him not go’ and contrasting also 
with CéCVC as in /érat ‘pounds’, bérat ‘Beirut’. 


B. SIMPLIFICATION OF GEMINATES. In the development of 
Arabic from the stage represented by ClAr to that of the modern 
colloquials, medial unstressed short i and u in open syllables 
dropped, and as a result loss of the reflexes of these vowels is a 
frequent phenomenon in the morphophonemics of the modern 
dialects. When the dropped vowel was preceded by a geminate, 


the geminate is simplified. |For example, wassel ‘take (to a 
place)!’+-o 3rd sg m->waslo ‘take him (to a place)!’ It may be 


argued that the speaker «knows» that the geminate is still there, 
and Cantineau preferred to transcribe such forms was%lo with a 
«virtual» second consonant, but the fact is that the form in question 
is normally identical in pronunciation with waslo ‘his receipt’ 
(<-wasl ‘receipt’+-o). The transcription was%lo is not phonemic; 
it 1s morphophonemic. 

The diphthongs ay and aw when followed by identical semivowel 
generally remained i. e. did not change to @é and 6. Thus forms 
like ’awwal ‘first’ or bayyan ‘he caused to appear’ are normal; 
instances of forms comparable to *°dwal or *béyan are rare, and 
spellings of this sort in published texts are usually errors of 
transcription. When the geminate in the kind of alternation 
described in the preceding paragraph is a semivowel cluster yy 
or ww, the simplification yields ay or aw before consonant and 
hence contrast with @ or 6. For example: 


layyer ‘cause to fly (e. g. kite, +-o-—fayro ‘fly it!’ 
stream of water)!’ 


lér ‘bird’ +-o—léro ‘his bird’ 
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Examples of minimal contrast are numerous. Most of them have 
one member of the pair a verb and the other a noun, but for linguists 
(such as some of the London group) who might find this uncon- 
vincing as a phonemic contrast, it is possible to provide examples 
within the same word class: 


tayyeb ‘good’ +-e fem—tlaybe ‘good (fem)’ 
géb ‘absence (in general)’-++-e fem-— gébe ‘(an) absence’ 


C. Cxiassicisms. As Smeaton pointed out,§ most speakers of 
Arabic are exposed to some oral use of ClAr, and many educated 
speakers use a large number of Classicisms in their ordinary 
speech. In doing so they sometimes use phonemes which do 
not occur elsewhere in their speech. For example, DamAr has 
/6/ and /3/ only in oral use of ClAr; dialect cognates normally 
have /t/ and /d/ respectively. These interdentals are thus 
marginal in DamAr, and speakers tend to replace them in oral use 
of ClAr by /s/ and /z/ respectively. Thus ClAr hddd ‘this’ may be 
pronounced in the classroom or by a very careful speaker DamAr 
/hida/, more often /haza/, while the colloquial equivalent used in 
ordinary conversation is /hada/. 

The situation is somewhat different for the ay: @ and aw: 6 
contrasts. Here the ClAr diphthongs are already in the phonemic 
repertory of the speaker even though he normally has @ and 6 
in the colloquial cognates. Thus the ClAr word bayltayn(i) 
‘two houses (gen-acc)’ is pronounced DamAr/baytayn(i)/ when it 
is being used as a Classical word; the colloquial equivalent is 
/bétén/. This contrast is of considerable importance: the use of ay 
and aw in places where the colloquial has é and 6 is often an inten- 
tional sign that the speaker is using a Classical form. <A speaker 
who makes considerable oral use of ClAr or mixed language may 
use in a given day dozens of such forms with diphthongs. Also, 


8 Op. cit., 358-62. The whole problem of the present relationship of ClAr and the 
colloquials is well worth detailed investigation. The best statement I know of it 
available in English is in S. J. Al-Toma, “The Teaching of Classical Arabic to Speakers 
of the Colloquial in Iraq: a Study of the Problem of Linguistic Duality and Its Impact 
on Language Education, 10-83 ef passim (D. Ed. thesis Harvard Univ., 1957); this 
includes extensive bibliography. Although much has been said about the importance 
of modern oral ClAr, there has been remarkably little descriptive study of it. Linguis- 
tic works in the field are usually concerned with “correct” ClAr or with “pure”’ dialects. 
A first step has now been taken in R. S. Harrell, ‘Phonology and Morphology of 
Egyptian Radio Arabic” (research study, Harvard Center for Middle Eastern Studies, 
1957). It is hoped that revised and enlarged versions of parts of these two studies 
will be published within the next two years. 
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a technical term coined in ClAr which becomes a current word in 
colloquial conversation may be borrowed with the diphthong, 
while a Classicism of this kind with original /6/ or /6/ will appear 
with /s/ or /z/ in a current colloquial word, not with /6/ or /8/. 
Examples: sdnye ‘second (60th of a minute)’ cf. tdnye ‘second 
(fem)’, ClAr 6dniyah ‘second’ in both meanings, of which the unit 
of time is a neologism; gawmiyye ‘nationalism’ “éme ‘a rising’ 
cf. ClAr qawmiyyah, gqawmah of which the first is a neologism in 
this meaning. Stereotyped expressions such as proverbs and 
politeness formulas offer many good examples of this kind of 
Classicism. For instance, ‘on you’ in DamAr is ‘Salékon, but in 
the common Muslim greeting it is regularly Salaykom even in the 
speech of persons who know little ClAr. 


If ay and aw did not already contrast with é@ and 6 in the 
colloquial or if ALL occurrences of @ and 6 in the colloquial 
corresponded to ay and aw in the Classical, one might be able to 
regard [ay; as a sub-phonemic stylistic variant of /@/ or vice versa, 
and similarly for aw and 6. But the fact is that many instances 
of colloquial @ and 6 cannot be changed to ay and aw and provide 
a correct Classicization, viz. in those words in which the @ and 6 
are of other origins or where the Classical and colloquial 
equivalents do not coincide for other reasons. Hypercorrect forms 


are occasionally heard in these cases. For example, a speaker 
might try to Classicize DamAr “éle ‘family’ by saying Sayle or Sayla 
instead of the correct ClAr ‘d’ila(h). If @ and 6 of DamAr (or 


other dialects of five long vowels) were analyzed as /ay/ and /aw/ 
there would be no way to transcribe all this Classical-colloquial 
variation which takes place within the regular phonological frame 
of the language. Here I would underline the injunction made by 
Smeaton in another connection®: «A truly valid description of a 
given Arabic colloquial must also take into account the stylistic 
and dialectical speech milieus with which its speakers are in regular 
contact.» 


1. 3. On the phonemic level, the advantages of equating 
Classical ay aw and colloquial @ 6 are obvious, but the trouble is 
that they are simply not the same thing. Phonemically, ClAr 
has only ay aw; phonemically, the colloquial dialects in question 


have both ay aw and é 6. 
Morphologically, it is true that é@ and 6 are often equivalent to 


® Op. cit., 359. 
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a+y and a+w in the root-and-pattern structure, just as i and a 
are often equivalent to i+y and u+w. Smeaton’s examples, 
although not from DamAr, are well chosen to illustrate this and 
could easily be matched by DamAr examples. If all or even an 
overwhelming majority of the cases of é and 6 are morphologically 
equivalent to diphthongs, a practical orthography, as distinct from 
a phonemic transcription, may well disregard the phonemic facts 
and spell @6 as diphthongs. _I would hesitate to do this, however, 
unless the same thing were true for the other long vowels as well. 
Smeaton pointed out that d@ is heterogeneous morphologically 
but seems to imply that i and @ are primarily equivalent to iy 
and uw morphologically and secondarily have an independent 
function asi and din patterns. The situation is more complicated 
than this; even in ClAr all three long vowels have various morpho- 
phonemic values. To illustrate, here are some of the values of i 
in ClAr: 


root pattern 
iy dik ‘rooster’ dyk -I- - 
i kabir ‘large’ k br -a-i- 
uy bid ‘white’ byd -u- - 
yl masif ‘summer place’ s yf ma- -i- 
wi mudir ‘director’ dwr mu- -I- 


The same kind of diversity holds for ClAr d ad, DamAr di @ and to 
a lesser extent DamAr @ 6. Asexamples of DamAr @ 6 not 
equivalent morphologically to ay aw one could cite foreign 
loanwords such as “olél ‘hotel’ which do not fit the root-and- 
pattern structure; the long vowel imperatives of DamAr such as 
nzél ‘go down’, kléb ‘write’, etc.1°; isolated items like hék ‘thus’, 
hon ‘here’; and others. 

Finally, Smeaton indicated that he prefers the diphthong 
analysis for pedagogical purposes. Here I can only suggest that 
this is the kind of thing linguists and psychologists should investi- 
gate with systematic clinical observation and_ controlled 


10 I do not understand Cantineau’s persistent denial of the long vowel in these 
forms. which has been recognized by every serious student of DamAr. Cantineau’s 
attempt at explaining it by the final drawl typical of certain intonation contours in 
DamAr fails because even with the drawl the phonemic distinction between long and 
short vowels remains and the imperative vowels referred to are unmistakably long. 
The presence of a long vowel in the masculine singular imperative of primary sound 
verbs when without suffixes is a widespread phenomenon in Syrian Arabic. 
Cantineau’s pupil H. el-Hajjé cites these imperative forms as the chief source of @ 
and 6 in Tripoli Arabic (Le Parler arabe de Tripoli [Liban], 23-4, 46-7 [Paris, 1954]) 
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experiments. Even in the absence of such investigation, however, 
I tend to feel that a transcription which obscures an important 
phonological aspect of the Classical-colloquial relationship will 
probably turn out to have many disadvantages even from a purely 
pedagogical point of view. 


2. 1. Before discussing the matter of the final «virtual -/» 


one general point must be made, viz. that it is dangerous to speak 
of «the colloquial» as a single unit for the discussion of points of 
detail in the descriptive analysis of Arabic. This practice lingers 
on among linguists partly because of the traditional off-hand 
treatment of colloquial phenomena found in grammars of ClAr 
and partly because of the natural tendency of the linguist, 
conscious or unconscious, to generalize on the basis of the dialect(s) 
with which he himself is familiar. It is true that in many respects 
the modern dialects form a unit. Most of them, for example, 
agree with one another in structure more than any one of them 
agrees with ClAr. On the other hand, every variety of spoken 
Arabic has characteristics of its own, with certain features varying 
enormously from one dialect to another, and this is the case with 
the virtual -h.1!__ Four varieties of Arabic will be discussed here as 
examples of the differing developments in this matter: DamAr, 
the Egyptian Arabic of Cairo (EgAr), the Iraqi Arabic of Baghdad 
(IrAr) and the Arabic of the northern cities of Morocco (MorAr). 


In order to set the problem in a clear perspective, especially 
for readers who are not familiar with Arabic, the history of the 
phenomena will be described in some detail before dealing directly 
with the synchronic analysis, but it must be emphasized that in 
this particular case my own understanding of the history was based 
on careful synchronic analyses and the latter were not derived from 
diachronic studies. The following stages in the history of Arabic 
may be reconstructed with considerable confidence 


I. Earlier Arabic, as represented by ClAr, had short and long 
vowels in contrast in final position; there was no phonemic 


stress. 


11 Cantineau was aware of the necessity of studying each variety on its own before 
generalizing, as can be seen from his meticulous studies of highly divergent dialects. 
It may be assumed that Smeaton is aware of this too, but his whole discussion of the 
virtual -h (op. cil., 357-60) reads as though the situation were the same everywhere, 
in spite of the clear comment to the contrary in my review of Cantineau Language 
30. 567. 
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II. Final short vowels disappeared as a part of the general 
replacement of context forms by pause forms throughout 
Arabic, leaving no short: long contrast in final position. 


IlI. Final h dropped under certain conditions, which vary from 
dialect to dialect.1? Generally, for example, -h dropped 
after short vowels before it dropped after long vowels. 


IV. In some dialects, but not in others, there is now phonemic 
contrast between final short vowels (from earlier long vowels, 
or from earlier short vowels+h, or in new loanwords) and 
final long vowels (from earlier long vowels+A or in new 
loanwords); in dialects which have this contrast it is intimately 
connected with stress. 

Each of these statements requires amplification, but it seems 

unnecessary to repeat here argumentation which has been given 

elsewhere. 

Cantineau and Smeaton maintain that in some places where 
the -h has been dropped there is still a «virtual» or datent» /h/ 
phoneme present. Their examples center around the modern 
reflexes of the ClAr feminine suffix -ah and of the ClAr third 
person masculine ‘singular pronoun ending -hu, which will be 
examined here in some detail. 


2. 2. The most frequent ClAr feminine suffix was -ah (pause 


form; context form -ai- plus endings), and the corresponding 
suffix in the modern dialects, as represented by the four chosen 
here for illustration, is clearly derived from this earlier -ah.'4 
All four dialects have, however, lost the final -h and the resulting 
-a vowel is identical in pronunciation with the final -a from earlier 
Arabic long -d. This is an important exception, of very frequent 
occurrence, to Smeaton’s observation?® that «.. the mere presence 
of final {a} [i] or [u] in colloquial is ordinarily proof of their identity 
with classical @ i a;...... This -a contrasts with final -ah, which 
either comes from earlier -ah- followed by a short vowel or 


12 Final glottal stop also dropped, under conditions similar to the dropping of h, 
but this is not discussed here since neither Cantineau nor Smeaton has suggested a 
“virtual” glottal stop. 

18 Cf. H. Birkeland, Growth and Siructure of the Egyptian Arabic Dialect (Oslo, 
1952) and my review of this, Language 30. 558-64 (1954). 

14 This suffix offers one of the few cases of differentiation between pause and context 
forms remaining in the modern dialects. Generally speaking the modern pause form 
presupposes *-ah, the context form *-il-; the latter is not under discussion here. 

15 Op. cit., fn. 12. 
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represents the analogical maintenance or restoration of h by root- 
and-pattern pressure. For example, EgAr : 


kara ‘he hired’ ef. ClAr kara 
karah ‘he hated’ ef. ClAr kariha 
kura ‘a globe’ cf. ClAr kurah (fem. suf.) 


The complete identity of -a from -ah and -a from -d is sufficiently 
established by the identity of pronunciation, but for those who 
would like to see morphological or diachronic evidence this is 
provided by such examples as DamAr marHaba ‘hello’. This 
form is derived from earlier Arabic marHabd, pause form of 
marHaban ‘welcome’, but it has been reinterpreted as a feminine 
noun and has developed a regular feminine dual marHablén 
‘two hellos’, frequently used as a greeting. Putting an -h on such 
a word would be «restoring» an -h that was probably never there. 
This situation is very clear and Cantineau has never, to my 
knowledge, suggested recognizing a virtual -h on these feminine 
nouns, but Smeaton spells colloquial forms *adah,!* higrah, 
?ahwah. 


A full account of the developments of the -ah feminine ending 
is out of place here, but an outline of the special features of each 
of the four dialects in this respect may serve to indicate the 
amount of divergence there has been and at the same time give 
the Arabic specialist a fuller background for my views. 


IrAr and MorAr have exactly the development described 
above, but even this requires different interpretations since 
the two vowel systems are so different. In MorAr there are 
three «fully vowels, a i u, and two shwa vowels, a and a rounded 
a. The -a from the feminine ending and the -a from earlier long 
-G fall together in the full vowel /a/ which generally corresponds 
to the long vowel of ClAr. In IrAr there are five long vowels 
rare medially; many speakers have an additional i: a contrast 
medially. The -a from -ah and -d is clearly the short /a/; final -d is 
from -dah (see 2.4 below). 


The EgAr and DamAr vowel systems agree in having five long 


16 Smeaton’s transcriptions of a general Syrian /?ida/[?0:do] provide a good illus- 
tration of the pitfalls of cross-dialect transcription. _DamAr and Jerusalem Arabic 
both have the @ : 6 contrast but in DamAr the word is normally /?ida/, in Jerusalem 
Arabic /?6da/; in Lebanese dialects without the @: 6 contrast it is regularly /?ida/. 
If he means to suggest that [0] is a low allophone of /i/ next to a velarized consonant, 


this is true of some dialects (e. g. MorAr) but is not typical of Syrian dialects. 
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vowels /a é i 6 a/, but differ in that EgAr has only three short 
vowels /a I U/ while DamAr has six /aeiou 9/.4% In EgAr the-a 
from -ah and -a is clearly the short /a/; in certain constructions, 
notably when followed immediately by the demonstrative dl 
‘this’, the feminine suffix may have the form /a/, e. g. sana ‘year’, 
ssanddI or ssana dI ‘this year’. This simple fact shows that the 
h had already disappeared before the development of the Egyptian 
postpositional use of the demonstrative, which is not found in other 
dialects. 

In DamAr, as in most Syrian Arabic, the -a derived from -ah or -d 
has split into two phonemes, /a/ and /e/,'7 and for some stage of 
pre-Syrian a split of -ah>*-ah, *-ih must be assumed. In the 
new system the -e <-ah, -d@ is now the short counterpart of -é <-ayh 
(e. g. 8a/é the city Aley), and -a is the short counterpart of -d@ <-ah 
(see below). 


2. 3. The third person masculine singular pronoun ending in 
earlier Arabic, as represented by ClAr, was -hu (alternant -hi 
under certain conditions); the form in the modern dialects generally 
has two alternants, one after a stem ending in a consonant, the 
other after a stem ending in a vowel. _ It is unnecessary to trace 
here the succession of changes which intervened between -hu and 
the modern forms except to note that the post-consonantal forms 
in the modern dialects presuppose at some point *-ah or *-uh 
depending on the dialect, and that the post-vocalic forms 
presuppose at some point the form *-h. After the loss of final -h 
the post-consonantal form of this suffix, -a, -0, or -u depending 
in the dialect, coincided phonemically with the appropriate vowel 
derived from original final long vowel. This is the second 
important exception to Smeaton’s observation referred to above 
in 2.2. 

A brief summary of the developments of the post-consonantal 
alternant in our four sample dialects may be in order. In IrAr 
-a ‘his, him’ is identical in pronunciation with -a, the feminine 
suffix, and with -a <-d: sadiga ‘his friend’=sadigqa ‘a friend 
(fem.)’; samma ‘his poison’=samma ‘he named’ <sammd. In 
EgAr and MorAr -u ‘his, him’ is identical in pronunciation with 
-u <-i: EgAr katabu ‘he wrote it (m.)’ <katabahu=katabu ‘they 


17 This is the case in Jerusalem Arabic, for example. In most Lebanese Arabic 
the result is /a/ and /i/ where the i is identical with -i<-i. Pertinent examples: 
Jerusalem silie ‘six’ (fem. suf.), siti ‘my grandmother’; cf. Sagra ‘ten’ (fem. suf.). 
Lebanese sitli ‘six’, ‘my grandmother’; Sagra ‘ten’. 
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wrote’ <kaltabi; MorAr katbu ‘he wrote it (m.)’=MorAr katbu 
‘they wrote’.'7* In some varieties of Syrian Arabic, for example 
most Lebanese dialects, the u <*-uh fell together with -u <-i 
as in EgAr, but in most varieties, including DamAr and Jerusalem 
Arabic, a new short vowel -o resulted from this *-uh, which is 
in contrast with the -u <-d and serves as the short counterpart 
to d <aw. Thus DamAr katabo ‘he wrote it (m.)’=katabu ‘they 
wrote’. The third person masculine singular pronoun ending 
is the chief source of final -o in DamAr although there are loanwords 
like kilo ‘kilogram’, and there is a common hypocoristic suffix -o 
occurring with certain kinship terms and as a regular feature of 
nicknames. ?§ 


2. 4. The critical case in the whole discussion of the cvirtual 
-h» is the post-vocalic alternant of the third person masculine 
singular pronoun ending. As mentioned above, the modern 
dialects all seem to presuppose *-h. They differ considerably, 
however, in showing presence or absence of the h at the present 
time. Of the four sample dialects only MorAr has the h 
throughout: katbu ‘they wrote’ : katbuh ‘they wrote it (m.)’. The 
loss of this /h/ in MorAr would mean either the homophony of such 
forms as ‘they wrote’ and ‘they wrote it’ or else a radical shift in 
the whole phonology. 

In IrAr and DamAr the -h of this suffix has disappeared 
completely. A form like zalld ‘he let him’ differs from the form 
xalla ‘he let’ in having a longer final vowel and in having stress on 
the last syllable instead of the first. It does not differ by having 
an /h/. Words with final long vowel plus /h/ are rare in these 
dialects but they exist and are in contrast with final long vowels 
without /h/. Because of the rarity of words with final h it is 
difficult to find minimal pairs; the best I could suggest in my review 
of Cantineau’s manual was nabi ‘his prophet’: nabih ‘alert’ also a 
man’s name. This is not a completely satisfying pair because 
nabi ‘his prophet’ is not a very common item, but the principle is 
clear. Cantineau in his reply acknowledged that the «virtual -h» 
was inaudible in DamAr, but neglected to explain the phonemic 
status of the audible h in words like nabih. 


18 It may be of interest to note here that final short -o in IrAr is from a totally 
different source, apparently first from -aw in final weak verb forms e. g. bino ‘they 
built’ (cf. ClAr banaw) and then extended analogically to the perfect of other verbs 
kitbo ‘they wrote’. The final -u<(-a@ remains in a few forms, however, such as the 
plural imperative. 
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As a result of this dropping of the -h, DamAr now has a length 
contrast in final position and speakers of DamAr sometimes 
use this to make distinctions in ClAr forms. For example, in 
ordinary pronunciation of ClAr, a speaker of DamAr (and for 
that matter a speaker of almost any modern dialect) pronounces 
ClAr yaflaHu ‘he opens (indicative)’ and yaflaHa ‘they open 
(jussive)’ identically. But a speaker of DamAr, in order to make 
the difference which he knows from the orthography and tradition 
should exist, may pronounce them with the same kind of difference 
he has in his colloquial yaflaHu ‘they open’: yaflaHa ‘they open it’, 
with extra length (and stress) on the final -d. I doubt that 
anyone would suggest there is a «virtual -h here, too, yet the 
phonetic facts are the same. 

EgAr shows a third possibility: the final -h is sometimes 
pronounced, sometimes not. The conditions under which this 
word-final -h is pronounced in EgAr have never been described in - 
full and present a number of complications, but at least two 
observations can be made here: (1) in certain positions, for example 
before a «helping vowel,» the h Must be pronounced, and (2) in 
certain positions, for example in utterance final, the h is usually 
not present, but May always be pronounced. Utterances in which 
the h is pronounced offer no problem of interpretation, but 
utterances in which the -h is not present call for comment. The 
most important fact about these is that there is no contrast 
between final long (stressed) vowel and final, long (stressed) vowel 
plus -h. Even loanwords like mIrsi ‘thank you’ and kabIné 
‘toilet’ in the positions of type (1) must be so pronounced e. g. 
mIrsihIktir ‘thank you very much’ (mIrsi kIlir with juncture 
between the words and additional vowel in k/tir is also possible). 

In a case of this sort the analysis depends on the approach 
preferred by the particular linguist. The situation, which is 
of fairly frequent occurrence in ianguages, may be stated in 
general terms as follows. In a given language /a/, /b/, /c/ are 
established as independent phonemes; but the sequence /abc/ 
does not contrast with the sequence /ac/; and in utterances of 
the sequence /abc/=/ac/ phonetically there is always a [b], or no 
[b], or a special variant [b’]|, or there is free variation between two 
or more of these possibilities. A familiar example from English 
is the lack of contrast, for many speakers, between /nts/ and /ns/. 
The EgAr case is the lack of contrast between /Vh4/ and /v/. 
Some linguists prefer to make an arbitrary decision to the effect 
that the /b/ is either always there or never there and transcribe 
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accordingly. Others maintain that the /b/ is there when it can 
be heard and that each utterance either has or does not have the 
/b/ and that the linguist must listen carefully and transcribe 
accordingly. <A third group feel that it is essentially meaningless 
to ask whether /b/ is present in the sequence, the important facts 
being the lack of contrast and the full phonetic data. This last 
view, while steadily gaining ground, offers no satisfactory means 
of transcription within the framework of traditional phonemic 
analysis. 

If one wished to have a name for the /b/ in cases of this kind, 
the term «virtual b» might be satisfactory and I would see no 
objections to the use of this term for the cvirtual » of English 
/ns/ or the «virtual h» of EgAr /V + /, but this is a purely phonological 
concept, far removed from the virtual h of Cantineau and Smeaton, 
and in any case limited to EgAr, not a common feature of modern 
Arabic dialects. 

One further point must be discussed in connection with final 
long vowels in modern Arabic dialects: stress. It cannot be 
demonstrated that earlier Arabic as represented by ClAr had 
phonemic stress, and it is generally assumed that it did not. 
Modern dialects vary in this respect; two frequent types are: 
(a) variable, non-distinctive stress, and (b) phonemic stress of 
low functional yield. Type (b) has an automatic position of 
stress for the vast majority of words and word-like sequences, 
but has examples of non-automatic stress. MorAr seems to be 
of type (a),?* the other three dialects referred to here are of type (b). 
The modern pronunciation of ClAr reflects the stress patterns of 
the dialect of the speaker with certain modifications and 
fluctuations. Fuller statements on all this have been given 
elsewhere?® and need not be repeated here, but a brief critique of 
Smeaton’s position is necessary. 

He gives a rule for the position of ClAr stress, then examines 
colloquial dialects and upon finding an exception decides that the 
exceptional case must be rejected (and a virtual h assumed). In 


19 It may, however, also be of type (b.). Cf. M. Sa’id, Descriptive grammar of 
Moroccan Arabic (Washington, 1955 ?). 

2° Cf. H. Birkeland, Siress patterns in Arabic (Oslo, 1954) and my review of this, 
Language 32. 384-7 (1956). For accounts of stress in Syrian dialects see esp. 
G. Bergstrasser, Zum arabischen Dialekt von Damaskus, 33 (Hannover, 1924); 
C. A. Ferguson, Spoken Damascus Arabic, Unit 4, Pronunciation note 3 (mimeog., 
Washington, 1949); H. Blanc, Studies in North Palestinian Arabic, 27-30 (Jerusalem, 
1953). 
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the first place the incidence of stress in ClAr which he describes 
may well be secondary, i. e. imposed on the Classical language 
from certain colloquials. But more important, this is not the 
way to proceed in studying colloquial stress. A general statement 
about the position of stress in a given Arabic dialect should be 
based on an examination of the facts of that dialect, not on an 
assumed rule for an earlier stage of the language. As a matter 
of fact, for most dialects of type (b) the position of automatic 
stress may be, and has been, simply stated: word stress falls on 
the long syllable nearest the end of the word ; if there is no long syllable, 
it falls on the first syllable. The rule for the position of automatic 
stress in the modern pronunciation of ClAr (for speakers of 
dialects with this kind of stress pattern) is the same, with the added 
proviso that in context forms (or pause forms when identical with 
context forms) the final syllable is not stressed and its quantity is 
disregarded in determining the place of the stress. There are 
also, of course, non-automatic stresses not covered by this. It is 
not at all strange that the relationship between the statements 
for colloquial and Classical is what it is; after all, the colloquial 
forms are generally derived from earlier Arabic pause forms and 
are often a syllable shorter than the corresponding ClAr context 
forms. In terms of the statement for colloquial type (b) given 
here, the stress on a final long vowel is automatic, not an exception, 
just as the stress on a final syllable ending in a double consonant 
is automatic: DamAr flaHi ‘open it (m.)’ is parallel to bmaHall 
‘in a place’. 

Smeaton also mentions the existence of other «exceptions» 
to his rule, but brushes them aside as irrelevant. The stresses 
which do not fit the general statement given above are important. 
They demonstrate the phonemic nature of stress in these dialects. 
This article is not the place for a full exposition of these arregular» 
stresses, but two samples may be taken to give an indication of the 
role of stress in sedentary Syrian Arabic dialects. Similar, 
though not identical, non-automatic patterns can be cited for 
IrAr and EgAr. 

One well-known example is the placement of stress on the 
short penultimate of the imperfect of VIII form verbs. In the 
Syrian dialect area ‘he works’ is either something like byistgil 
or something like byistigil, and the distribution of the two types 
has even been plotted in a dialect atlas.24_ The second type is 


21 Cf. G. Bergstrasser, Sprachatlas von Syrien und Paldstina Karte 17 (Leipzig, 
1915). 
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an example of non-automatic stress and in DamAr only this 
pronunciation occurs (DamAr /byestagel/). The functional 
yield of this particular contrast is quite low, and it would require 
considerable searching to discover a minimal pair, but near- 
minimal pairs can readily be cited: blan?dra ‘it (f.) is read’: 
bidnzara ‘in a saucepan’. 

Another example is the tendency, widespread in Syrian dialects, 
for the h to drop in the pronoun endings corresponding to ClAr 
-ha ‘her’ and -hum ‘their, them’ (e. g. DamAr -hax-a, -hon~-on).** 
This phenomenon, which is not widely attested for EgAr, IrAr, 
or MorAr, gives rise to a fair number of minimal pairs like DamAr 
ward ?a (=wara?ha) ‘her paper (coll.)’: wdra?a ‘a piece of paper’. 


2. 5. In the preceding sections 2.1-2.4 the attempt was made to 


show why it is impossible to assert the phonemic presence of 
inaudible final /h/ in items ending in a stressed long vowel in 
Arabic dialects. Now the arguments in support of the notion 
can be summarized and explicitly rejected. They are of three 
kinds: phonological, cross-dialectal or diachronic, and morpho- 
logical. 

The phonological arguments may be summarized as follows: 
it is uneconomical to recognize in final position contrasts of vowel 
length or stress when this could be explained by the presence of 
/h/. The weaknesses of this argument should be clear from 
the preceding discussion. __In the first place, dialects like DamAr 
have final long stressed vowels in contrast with final long stressed 
vowels plus h, rare though the final-h may be. Second, in dialects 
like DamAr, EgAr, and IrAr the short-long contrast must be 
recognized in any case in non-final positions, and the position of 
stress here is included in the category automatic. An 
interesting phonological problem is whether the contrast in a 
dialect like DamAr or IrAr is to be interpreted as primarily a 
length difference or primarily a stress difference, or both equally. 
Each view has evidence to support it and each has competent 
linguists who favor it. A full discussion of this question by 
linguists concerned could offer valuable insights into Arabic 
phonology and into the workings of phonological systems in 
general. 


#2 In DamAr this dropping of the A usually occurs only after consonants; in most 
Lebanese dialects it takes place everywhere except after a; cf. el-Hajjé, Parler arabe, 
35-6. and R. Nakhla, Grammaire du dialecte libano-syrien, 61-2 (Beirut, 1939). 
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Arguments of the dialectal or diachronic sort may be sum- 
marized as follows: ClAr, which is heard in oral use by speakers 
of colloquial dialects and which on the whole represents an earlier 
stage of the dialects, has /h/ in forms parallel to h-less forms in 
certain dialects. The speaker «knows» this and hence the /h/ should 
be posited for these forms in the colloquial as well. The existence 
or non-existence of the /h/ must be decided by phonological 
arguments, not by considerations of this sort. It may be pointed 
out, also that the carrying of this argument toward its natural 
conclusion would at least require its proponents to posit /h/ in the 
feminine suffix as well and in the third masculine singular pronoun 
ending after stem consonants where it is also heard in oral use of 
ClAr, thus spreading the ambiguity. If taken far enough this kind 
of argument would require far-reaching and highly distorting 
rearrangements of the phonological and morphological descriptions 
of the modern dialects. Interference from ClAr does, of course, 
take place on all levels of colloquial Arabic. But in’ the par- 
ticular feature of Arabic being discussed here a sign of interference 
would be the actual PRONUNCIATION of h in final position in a 
colloquial form. I have never heard this in DamAr but I find such 
a «nixed» form perfectly conceivable, and the phonemic analysis 
I have argued for provides a way of indicating it, viz. the writing 
of /h/ in the transcription of the utterance when it is so pronounced. 

Morphological arguments may be summarized as_ follows: 
The forms with ‘him’ are always distinct in pronunciation from 
the forms without ‘him’ and it is better to assign the morpheme 
‘him’ to an /h/, even if this is inaudible, than to something as 
unsubstantial as vowel length, or stress, or a zero. Arguments 
of this kind are completely irrelevant to phonological analysis. 
There is some room for discussion on the most satisfactory 
morphological analysis of this feature, but if the presence of 
the ‘him’ morpheme is not signalled by /h/ but by something 
else, this is a fact about the language which the phonological! 
analysis should not conceal. 


3. The conclusions to be drawn directly from this article are, 
I hope, clear: in modern Arabic dialects so far studied, (1) @ and 6 
cannot be regarded as /ay/ and /aw/, and (2) there is no «virtual -h.» 

Beyond this, however, there are further implications which 
deserve mention. The question underlying the whole discussion 
is the extent to which dialectal, diachronic, or morphological 
material should be considered in making a synchronic phonological 
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analysis. It may be argued that the uniform, static, autonomous 
synchronic phonological system is a fiction. As far as dialect 
and history are concerned, I recognize the validity of this view- 
point and would even go a step further: I like to dream of a time 
when the analysis of such a synchronic system will be regarded 
as merely a special, limiting case in a far more general linguistics 
which is prepared to deal with data highly heterogeneous 
dialectally and diachronically. But it is still true that the great 
advances in linguistics that have taken place in recent decades 
have coincided in large part with the spread of the concept of 
synchronic system, and it seems likely to me that further advances 
will take place not by abandoning this concept, but by improving 
the crude attempts now being made to handle cross-dialectal 
material and by developing the tentative formulations now being 
made in the field of diachronic phonemics. 


The question of the influence ot morphological considerations 
on phonological analysis is somewhat different. Linguists 
hold various opinions on where to draw the boundary line between 
the sound system and the grammar of a language, and on the 
extent to which material from the grammar side of the boundary 
can legitimately be used in describing the system on the other side. 
In particular, certain perennial problems such as those identified 
by the expressions quncture» and «automatic phonoiogical 
alternation» have been treated in various ways. At points 
like these the boundary may be difficult to define and the 
interrelationships of the two systems may be very delicate. Also, 
human beings undoubtedly do not perceive in terms of two 
completely independent systems as our neat dichotomy might 
suggest. But these and other arguments like them are not suffi- 
cient to justify «mixing of levels.» The only convincing 
demonstration of the validity of doing this would be the 
production of linguistic analyses which are clearly superior (in 
simplicity, «naturalness,» cross-language comparability, etc.) to 
analyses which keep the kind of rigid separation sought here. 
For the time being at least, the burden of proof seems to be on those 
who advocate the mingling of grammatical information in phono- 
logical statements; the analyses examined in this article are not 
convincing examples. 
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UNE HYPOTHESE SUR LA FORME PRIMITIVE 
DU TYPE B EN AMHARIOQUE 


Wo.tr LESLAU 


Les langues éthiopiennes ont trois types fondamentaux: A,B, 
et C.!. Les types A et B sont différenciés par la gémination ou la 
non-gémination de la 2 radicale dans certaines formes verbales.?* 
Au point de vue de la forme, le type A de |’éthiopien correspond 
au théme simple des autres langues sémitiques (17¢ forme de 
l’arabe, gal de ’hébreu) alors que le type B de l’éthiopien correspond 
formellement au théme «antensif» des autres langues sémitiques 
(2¢ forme de l’arabe, pi‘el de ’hébreu). La différence entre le type 
B de l’éthiopien et le théme «intensif» des autres langues sémitiques 
est dans la valeur morphologique et sémantique de cette forme. 
Alors que le théme « intensif » du sémitique est un théme dérivé 
du théme fondamental avec des valeurs spéciales d’intensif, 
causatif, fréquentatif, etc., le type B de l’éthiopien est un théme 
fondamental et n’a pas de valeur sémantique spéciale.* 


Les formes du type B dans les différentes langues éthiopiennes 
sont les suivantes: Geez, parfait fdssdmd, imparfait yafessam, 
subjonctif-jussif yafdssam. Tigrigna : parfait bddddld, imparf. 


* Les abbréviations sont les suivantes : Baeteman = J. Baeteman, Dictionnaire 
amarigna-frangais, 1929 ; M. Cohen. Nouv. éf. = Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méridional ; 
Guidi = I. Guidi, Vocabolario amarico-italiano, 1935. 

1 Le type C ne sera pas considéré ici; voir sur ce type H. Fleisch, Les verbes a 
allongement vocalique interne en sémilique ; W. Leslau, « Le type verbal gaidld en éthio- 
pien méridional », Mélanges de l’ Université Saint Joseph, vol. 31 (1954). 15-95. 

2 En nord-éthiopien (guéze, tigré et tigrigna) le type A a la 2¢ radicale simple au 
parfait alors que le type B a la 2¢ radicale géminée. En amharique la 2¢ radicale est 
géminée aussi bien au type A qu’au type B, mais c’est 4 l’imparfait et au jussif que 
dans le type A la 2¢ radicale est simple alors que dans le type B la 2¢ radicale est 
géminée dans ces formes. 

3 Des traces de différences sémantique se trouvent a l'occasion. Ainsi, p. ex. tigrigna 
qardbd «étre proche », mais gdrrdbd «rapprocher »; zord «faire un tour» (type A), 
mais ziwwdrd « tourner » (actif). Pour le type B servant dans la formation des dénomi- 
natifs, voir plus bas. 
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yabaddal, juss. yabdddal. Tigré : parf. fdltdna, imparf. (la )fdltan, 
juss. (la )fattan. 

Pour résumer la situation du type B en nord-éthiopien on 
remarquera que la 2¢ radicale est géminée dans le parfait, 
l’imparfait et le jussif; que la voyelle de la 17 radicale est d dans 
le parfait ; que le jussif a la constitution syllabique -qdital dans 
toutes les langues ; que l’imparfait est -qdltal (avec d aprés la 1T¢ radi- 
cale) en tigré alors que la forme est -qelttal au guéze, forme probable- 
ment identique a -qgattal du tigrigna.* 

Passons maintenant au sud-éthiopien. Les seules langues sud- 
éthiopiennes qui ont le parfait du type nord-éthiopien sont 
l'amharique et le muher du groupe gouragué. En effet les formes 
sont les suivantes : amharique, parf. fdlldgd, imparf. yafdllag, juss. 
yafdllag. Muher : parf. mdzzdnd-m, imparf. yamdzzan-u,* juss. 
ydmdzzan. La voyelle de la 1° radicale est donc en apparence di 
dans toutes les formes de l’amharique et du muher. L’objet de 
cette étude est d’avancer la suggestion que la voyelle de la 1?¢ radi- 
cale du type B de l’amharique et du muher (et probablement 
aussi du proto-éthiopien) était -e au parfait et a l’imparfait. La 
forme ancienne serait donc : parf. “gqettdld, imparf. *yagettal, 
juss. *yaqdllal.6 Pour prouver ce point exaniinons les formes du 
type B dans les différentes langues sud-éthiopiennes. 

Concernant la voyelle de la 1?¢ radicale, il y a deux types de 
langues a distinguer : langues avec voyelle -i et langues avec 
voyelle -e. Les langues sud-éthiopiennes qui ont la voyelle -1 
aprés la 1'¢ radicale sont le gafat, l’aymellel et le zway. Les formes 
du gafat sont : parf. kimmdrd «empiler», imparf. ya-kimmar, 
juss. yd-kdmmar. Aymellel : parf. mirrdqd-m « blesser »,’ imparf. 
ya-kimmar-u, juss. ye-kdmmar. Zway : parf. mizdnd « peser », 
imparf. ya-mizan-dl,®§ juss. yd-mezan-u. Puisque le zway est une 


4 JAOS 71 (1951). 224, n. 81 contre l’objection de Polotsky, JAOS 69 (1949). 
38, n. 11. 

5 Dans mon Etude descriptive et comparative du gafat, p. 103, j'ai exprimé l’idée que 
le -u final dans l’imparfait du muher, gogot et aymellel représente probablement la 
voyelle finale du proto-sémitique (yaktub-u). 

® Cette idée est en désaccord avec ce que j’ai exprimé dans JAOS 71 (1951). 224- 


225. 


7 Noter toutefois que le parfait négatif est al-mdrrdéqd qui indiquerait peut-étre 
une forme archaique. C’est aussi le cas en gogot et masqan dont la forme positive est 
belldnd(m) avec e, mais la forme négative est am-bditdnd, avec dG aprés la 1'¢ radicale. 


’ La terminaison -d/ est un élément abrégé du verbe d’existence “ald « étre ». 
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langue a non-gémination la 2¢ radicale est simple dans tous les 
verbes.°® 

Les autres langues ont la voyelle -e aprés la 17¢ radicale. Ainsi 
en argobba : parf. bedddla, imparf. ya-beddal, juss. ya-bdddal. 
Harari : parf. sémdqa, imparf. yi-simgq-al,'° juss. yd-sémqi.'} 
Il faut noter que le harari n’a pas de gémination dans les formes 
verbales, fait qui explique la forme sémdqa, avec 2¢ radicale simple. 
Le selti et le wolane ont aussi la voyelle e aprés la 17¢ radicale. 
Quant a la 2¢ radicale, elle est simple (non-géminée) dans la grande 
majorité des exemples et géminée dans des exemples isolés. Les 
formes sont en selti : parf. Sebald « danser », imparf. ya-sebl-an,'? 
juss. yd-sibl; avec gémination de la 2® radicale : parf. genndld 
«mépriser », imparf: ya-gennal-an, juss. yd-qinnal.1* Wolane 
parf. ¢erdsd «terminer», imparf. ya-¢irsan, juss. yd-éars; avec 
gémination de la 2° radicale : selldqgd « moudre finement », imparf. 
ya-sellag-an, juss. yd-sillag.*4 

D’une importance particuliére pour notre probléme sont les 
formes du chaha, de l’ennemor, du masqan et du gogot dans les 
verbes 4 1T¢ radicale dentale ou vélaire prépalatalisée ou a 2¢ radi- 
cale vélaire prépalatalisée. Normalement le type B dans ces langues 
a la voyelle e aprés la 1'¢ radicale dans le parfait et l’imparfait et 
ad au jussif.!® Les formes sont : chaha, parf. meldrd-m, imparf. 
ya-melar, juss. yd-mdtar. Ennemor : parf. mesdzd, imparf. ya- 
mes(a)x, juss. d-mds(a)x.1® Masqan : parf. beltdnd, imparf. ya- 
beltan, juss. yd-bdltan. Gogot : parf. belland-m, imparf. ya-bettan-u, 
juss. yd-bdllan.17 Mais lorsque la 1? radicale est une dentale, 
sifflante ou vélaire primitive ou la 2¢ radicale est une vélaire primi- 
tive, ces consonnes sont prépalatalisées et la voyelle de la 
Ire radicale est d.18 Prenant le chaha comme exemple on obtient 


® Le seul exemple avec 2¢ radicale géminée est silldmd « orner ». La forme $d/ffatd 
«se révolter » est un amharisme. 

10 Pour le -al final, voir n. 8. 

11 Le -i final est une voyelle de disjonction. Le harari est une langue qui n’a pas de 
groupe consonantique final. 

12 Noter la terminaison -an contre -dl (-al) des autres langues. 

13 Pour les verbes 4 2¢ radicale géminée, voir JAOS 71 (1951), n. 84. 

14 Pour les verbes 4 2¢ radicale géminée, voir JAOS 71 (1951), n. 85. 

15 Probablement aussi en eZa, endegen et gyeto, mais je n’ai pas fait d’enquéte 
morphologique sur ces langues. 

16 La 2¢radicale du type B est simple en chaha et en ennemor, mais on sait que cette 
radicale était géminée 4 l’origine (Word 4, 1948, p. 42-47). 

17 Pourla forme * bdétidnd au parfait négatif (am-bdiidnd), voir n. 7. 

18 Pour la voyelle d au lieu de e aprés des prépalatales amhariques, voir M. Cohen, 
Traité de langue amharique, p. 46. 
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les formes : édkdrd-m «cuire», sdkdld-m «faire», ¢adqadmd-m 
« picoter », Zdpdrd-m « répondre », gdpdrd-m « accomplir », 
g dbdrd-m «payer des taxes», k’adk’drd-m «tenir sous l’aisselle », 
q Gpard-m « aider », x’dmdrd-m « orner », bdq’drd-m « faire la biére », 
nak’ drd-m « gagner ». Les autres formes sont : imparf. ya¢dkar, juss. 
ydldkar. La prépalatalisation dans ces verbes et dans d’autres de 
cette espéce est due a la voyelle e du type primitif meldrd-m. Des 
témoignages externes et internes nous servent a établir le fait que 
la 17 ou la 2¢ radicale prépalatalisée est d’origine secondaire. En 
effet, pour plusieurs de ces verbes avec 1T@ ou 2 consonne 
prépalatalisée dans les langues ci-dessus, nous avons une consonne 
non-palatalisée dans d’autres langues. Ainsi, p. ex., chaha 
Zdpdrd-m «répondre », ennemor Zdpdrd, gogot zdbbdrd-m, mais 
aymellel zibbdrd-m ; chaha g’dbdrd-m « payer des taxes », ennemor 
g Gbard, masqan g’dbbdrd, mais aymellel gibbdrd-m, amharique 
gabbard, etc. La preuve interne nous est fournie par le jussif dont 
la forme est ydldkar, ydsdkat, ydzdpar, etc.,1® avec une consonne 
non-palatale, alors que l’imparfait est yaédkar, yasdkat, yazdpar, etc., 
avec une consonne palatalisée. Cette différence dans la consonne 
palatalisée de limparfait (et du parfait) en face de la consonne 
non-palatalisée dans le jussif s’explique par la voyelle primitive de 
Pimparfait et du jussif. On a vu plus haut que l’imparfait d’un 
verbe régulier du type B est yamelar, avec -e aprés la 1? radicale. 
C’est cette voyelle -e qui a causé la palatalisation de la 17¢ radicale 
de limparfait yatdkar, yasdkat, yazdpar, alors que le jussif est 
yamdlar avec la voyelle d aprés la 1? radicale qui ne cause pas de 
palatalisation. Les formes du jussif sont done ydldkar, ydsdkat, 
ydzdpar, d’une racine primitive “thr, *skt, *zpr. 

Pour résumer la situation du chaha, de l’ennemor, du gogot et 
du masqan, on constatera que la forme du type B est qelt(t)ald 
(avec la voyelle -e aprés la 1'¢ radicale) et que la forme est 
sak(k )dtd (avec la voyelle ad) pour les verbes avec une 1T¢ (ou 2°) 
radicale palatalisée. Done une forme telle que sdkdld, bdq’dra 
(pour les exceptions voir plus bas) est a classer automatiquement 
comme appartenant au type B. 

Retournons a !’amharique, et, en particulier, aux verbes avec 
une prépalatale initiale. On remarquera que sur les 46 verbes avec 
une prépalatale initiale ¢, g, §, 39 verbes sont du type B ; 1 verbe 
au théme fondamental est du type B dans Guidi, du type A dans 


1® Noter que la voyelle du préfixe est d. 








sou 
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Baeteman, mais du type B dans le théme a préfixe /d- (voir plus 
bas) ; 2 verbes sont du type A dans le théme fondamental, mais du 
type B dans le théme a préfixe /d-; 2 verbes sont du type A; et 
2 verbes sont sans indication concernant le type. En considérant 
le fait que, d’une maniére générale, les verbes amhariques du 
type A sont plus nombreux que ceux du type B on sera étonné 
de constater que sur 46 verbes avec une prépalatale initiale prés 
de 42 verbes sont du type B. Si on se rappelle que dans le chaha, 
l’ennemor, le gogot et le masqan la prépalatale initiale provient 
d’une dentale, sifflante ou vélaire primitive devenue palatalisée 
sous l’influence de la voyelle e caractéristique pour le type B, 
on sera amené a conclure que la prépalatale initiale de l’amharique 
est apparue également sous l’influence d’une voyelle e.?° Cette 
voyelle e est la voyelle primitive du type B et la forme du type B 
de l’amharique serait donc *fellagd, *lemmdrd devenue ¢émmdrd. 
C’est cette forme ¢dmmdrd qui s’est généralisée en amharique et 
le type B a acquis la forme fdlldgd, comme c’est le cas aussi en 
muher. Les verbes amhariques a initiale prépalatale présentent 
donc la masse des verbes avec une ancienne initiale dentale ou 
sifflante qui sont du type B alors que les verbes a initiale dentale 
ou sifflante qui sont du type A, et ils sont beaucoup plus nombreux, 
ont gardé leur 1'¢ radicale non-palatalisée car la voyelle d de la 
Ire radicale du type A (ldqqamd, ou plutét *ldqgdmd) n’a pas causé 
de palatalisation de la dentale ou sifflante initiale. Avant de passer 
a l’examen des verbes a initiale dentale ou sifflante non-palatalisée, 
je donnerai ici la liste des verbes 4 initiale palatalisée. 

Les verbes a prépalatale initiale qui sont du type B sont les 
suivants : ¢dbbdld «saisir », ¢affdqd «serrer », ¢affdrd «se mettre 
en ordre de bataille », ¢ékkdnd « étre intrépide, vaillant », édllafd 
« puiser », ¢dlldmda « étre obscur », édlldqd «faire un mélange de 
mucilagineuses », ¢dlldid « vider entiérement », ¢dmmdrd « ajouter », 
éimmdld «étre calme, tranquille», ¢drrdsd « finir, terminer », 
¢dqq*Gnd «comprimer, serrer», gdgg’dld «faire une haie», 
gammdlaé «faire. un total», gdmmdrd «commencer », sdbbaba 
«brider », (a)saébbdrd «étre saisi d’épouvante », sadbbdld « avoir 
les cheveux blancs», sdffand «couvrir», sdffdid «se révolter », 
Saffald «ruser », Sdgg’drd «fermer a verroux », sdgg¥dld « cacher 
un objet sous son habit », (a)sdkkdmda « charger », Sdlldgda « mesurer, 
acquitter ses dettes d’argent en nature », sdlldmd « orner », sdllatd 


2° Cette suggestion nous obligera 4 revoir tous les verbes a initiale prépalatale et 
a réexaminer leur origine. 
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«tondre », sédmmdld «bondir la hampe de la lance», sdmmdgqé 
« cacher », Sémmdld « acheter ou vendre des céréales au marché », 
(a)sdnndfad «vaincre », Sdnndld «retirer le filet», sdgqqdabd 
« sangloter », sdqgqgdnd «sentir des démangeaisons par la maladie 
de peau appelée saqan », sdqqdld « faire le petit commerce », Sdrraba 
« entortiller plusieurs fils ou ficelles », sésSdgd « cacher », (a)sdrrdld 
«ceindre du tablier-sarrat », Sdwwddd «tromper ». Il est vrai que 
plusieurs verbes de cette liste sont des dénominatifs qui sont le 
plus normalement du type B (voir plus bas), mais la plupart de 
ces verbes pourraient s’expliquer par une palatalisation secondaire 
sous l’influence de la voyelle e. 

Un verbe qui est du type B dans Guidi (202), mais du type A 
dans Baetemann (254) est Sdlldld « faufiler, chanter des chants de 
guerre » ;*! dans le theme a préfixe /d- le verbe est du type B.?? 

Les verbes qui n’ont pas d’indication concernant le type sont : 
¢dbbdrd « commencer a grisonner », et ¢dnndqd « géner, embarras- 
ser ». 

Les verbes qui sont du type A au théme simple, mais du type B 
au théme avec /d- sont : sdrrdfa «s’édenter, perdre ses dents », 
et ¢affdnd « fermer les yeux ». 

Les verbes qui sont du type A sont : Sdggdndé « faire le fier », 
et sdlidld « exhaler une odeur ».?3 

La conclusion concernant la forme primitive *felldgd du type B 
en amharique sur la base des faits mentionnés ci-dessus serait en 
elle-méme convaincante si tous les verbes a initiale dentale ou 
sifflante non-palatalisée étaient du type A. Ceci n’est pas le cas. 
En effet sur 150 verbes avec initiale dentale ou sifflante, 75 sont 
du type A ; 6 verbes sont du type A dans un dictionnaire, mais du 
type B dans un autre dictionnaire ; 12 verbes ne sont pas déter- 
minés ; et 57 verbes sont du type B. Toutefois notons tout de suite 
que sur les 57 verbes du type B, 6 sont du type 1.1.2, et 23 sont des 
dénominatifs, verbes qui sont normalement du type B. Il y a donc 
28 verbes du type B qui demandent une explication. Avant de 
proposer une solution a ce probléme je voudrais énumérer quelques 
catégories de verbes a dentale ou sifflante initiale. 

Les verbes du type A ne seront pas tous mentionnés ici. Notons 


21 La 2¢ radicale géminée du type A de l’amharique et de quelques autres langues 
sud-éthiopiennes est une formation secondaire. 

*2 Pour les hésitations dans certains verbes entre les types A et B soit au théme 
simple soit aux thémes dérivés, voir M. Cohen, Nouv. é?. 219. 
23 Les autres langues ont un s initial pour ce verbe : masqan, gogot, aymellel sofia. 
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seulement que parmi les 75 verbes du type A on rencontre des 
verbes d’un usage courant dans la langue. I] est important de 
retenir ce fait pour l’explication qui suivra concernant les verbes 
a initiale dentale ou sifflante qui sont du type B. Parmi les verbes 
d’un usage courant sont : ddggdmd «répéter »,*4 dadkkdmd «se 
fatiguer », ddnndqd « étre étonnant », (a)ddrrdgd « faire », ddrrdqd 
« sécher », ddrrdsd « arriver », sébbdrd « briser », sédddbd « insulter », 
sdggard « marcher a l’amble », sdkkdrd « s’enivrer », sdrrdqda « voler, 
dérober », ldggdabd « étre rassasié », ldgqdmd « étre utile », ldqq* ard 
«étre noir», ldrrdgd «balayer», zdffand «danser», zdnndbd 
« pleuvoir », zdrrdfd « piller, ravager ». 

Les verbes qui sont du type A dans une source et du type B dans 
une autre source sont les suivants : ddbbdsd « ajouter de la farine 
a de la pate trop légére » (type A dans Guidi 670, type B dans 
Baeteman 905 ; notons que le verbe est un dénominatif du dabbas 
«pate a laquelle on ajoute de la farine ») ; ddggdfd « soutenir » 
(type A dans Baeteman 925, type B dans Guidi 692); sdggdgéd 
« entrer en coup de vent » (type A dans Baeteman 228, type B dans 
Guidi 195) ; fabbdqd « étre serré » (type A dans Guidi 818, type B 
dans Baeteman 1123) ;*> fdrrdza « brocher un livre, recouvrir un 
baton d’une peau fraiche » (type A dans Baeteman 1108, type B 
dans Guidi 806); ldwwdrd «prendre quelqu’un a sa charge » 
(type A dans Baeteman 1136, type B dans Guidi 827). 

Les verbes pour lesquels il n’y a pas d’indication concernant 
le type sont les suivants : ddbbdbd « ouvrir le parasol d’apparat » 
(est un dénominatif de dabab « parasol d’apparat»); dabbdld 
«avoir un sommeil de plomb», ddggdnd «épauler son fusil », 
dallima « étre perdu, s’éteindre », ddlldzd « décortiquer grossiére- 
ment», dédmmdnd «se couvrir de nuages» (dénominatif de 
ddémmana « nuage »), ddqqgind « mettre un récipient sous un autre 
que l’on transvase », sdqqdzd «serrer, agripper », fdalldsd « noircir, 
s’éteindre », ldrrdrd « étre trés chaud », ldrrdsd «avoir les dents 
brisés », zdrrdld « engraisser ». 

Les quelques verbes 1.1.2 (c’est-a-dire, 4 17 et 2¢ radicales 
semblables) a initiale dentale ou sifflante sont du type B. Noter 
que les verbes 1.1.2 sont rares en éthiopien et en sémitique en 
général. Ils proviennent le plus souvent de 1.2.1.2. par assimilation 
de la 1'¢ radicale a la 2¢ radicale et ils seraient donc normalement 


24 Pour la 2¢ radicale géminée, voir n. 21. 
25 tdbbdqd « protéger, garder » du type B est peut-étre un sens dérivé de tdbbdqd 
« é6tre serré » du type A. 
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du type B.?® Ces verbes sont : dddddbd « marcher lentement » ; 
dddddqd «battre fortement un terrain pour légaliser» (cp. 
ddqddddqaé «frapper, battre, p. ex. la terre d’un toit ») ; sdssdld 
« étre avare, avide» (M. Cohen, Nouv. ét. 198 considére que ce 
verbe se substitue a sassa et a un dénominatif sassal); ldltdgd 
« briler avec un tison » (sans indication de type dans Baetemann 
476, mais du type B dans Guidi 365 qui dérive ce verbe, avec 
raison, de faniag «tison ») ; (ld)ldlldld ou (ld)sdssdld «se repen- 
tir». Le verbe /dlldrd « étre fort, solide ; dur 4 manger (viande) » 
est du type A dans Baeteman 1145, mais du type B dans le 
théme a a-; Guidi ne cite pas ce verbe. Le verbe est probablement 
un dénominatif de fdldr « caillou ». 


Plusieurs verbes a initiale dentale ou sifflante du type B sont 
des dénominatifs. Comme dans les autres langues sémitiques 
les verbes dénominatifs sont le plus souvent formés sur le type B.?? 
Le type B dans les verbes qui suivent est done di a leur nature 
dénominative. Noter que la 2¢ radicale des noms 4a partir desquels 
les verbes sont formés est ou bien géminée ou bien simple. Les 
verbes sont : ddbbdrd « ériger une abbaye » (ddbar « monasteére ») ; 
ddgg*dsd «imprimer la marque d’un fer rouge sur le cuir» 
(probablement de dag¥as «dessins imprimés sur le cuir avec 
un fer chaud ») ; ddéggdsdé «donner un festin » (daggas « festin ») ; 
démmdmé « faire un sépulcre » (damdm « sépulcre en maconnerie ») ; 
démmdrd «faire le bicher» (ddmdra «feu de joie»); ddlldld 
«raviner un terrain (torrent) ou y transporter de la terre » 
(probablement de ddldl « terre transportée par les eaux ») ; ddqqdld 
« donner le jour a un batard » (digala « batard ») ; dérrabda « couvrir 
en étendant par dessus » (peut-étre de ddrb « couverture ou plancher 
supérieur ») ; ddwwdld «sonner de la cloche » (ddwdl « cloche ») ; 
déwwdrd «faire aller la navette» (dawar «navette »); sadbbdqa 
«faire la bouillie de farine » (sabgo « bouillie de farine ») ; sdédddrd 
«construire un radeau» (saddar «radeau »); sdggdld «faire des 
dessins » (peut-étre de sdgdf « ornements, dessins ») ; sdlldfa « étre 
disposé en ordre de bataille » (sdlf «ordre de bataille ») ; sdlldqd 


26 Voir aussi M. Cohen, Nouvelles éludes d’éthiopien méridional, p. 198. Les verbes 
1. 1. 2 avec initiale quelconque qui sont également du type B sont : qdqqdld « cuire a 
l'eau » (racine glw, Guidi 272), gdqqdrd « dresser l’oreille » (cp. qadrdqqard, méme sens), 
(a)gdggard «regarder en écarquillant les yeux », (a)gdggdmd « étre convalescent ». 
Pour d’autres verbes, voir Cohen, ib. 

*7 Pour le sémitique, voir Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammalik 
der semilischen Sprachen, p. 509 ; pour l’amharique M. Cohen, Trailé de langue amha- 
rique, p. 201. 
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«moudre une seconde fois d’une maniére trés fine » (peut-étre de 
sallag « farine moulue pour la 2° fois ») ; sdlldtd « recouvrir le toit » 
(sdlata « légére couverture de toit ») ; sdnndgd « passer _|’anneau- 
sdindg dans le nez de la béte » ; sdrrdgd « faire les fétes de la noce » 
(probablement de sdrg «noce»); sdrrdzé «tracer une ligne » 
(sdrz « trait au-dessus et au-dessous des signes de ponctuation ») ; 
labbdrd « couvrir un toit a la légére » (ldbdra « légére couverture 
de toit ») ; laggdid «se mettre a traire une vache » (lagdl « vache 
laitiére ») ; ldyyamd «étre de couleur jaune de rouillie » (layyam 
«de couleur foncée », voir aussi M. Cohen, Nouv. él. 76) ; zakkdra 
«faire le repas commémoratif en lhonneur d’un défunt » (zakar 
«féte d’un saint »). 

Les verbes du type B sont les suivants : dadbbdld « faire une 
corde de trois brins seulement», ddbbdqd « cacher », dégg*dmda 
«donner un cadeau a quelqu’un pour se le rendre favorable », 
dallaga «frapper fortement du poing», ddnndbdé «refuser de 
marcher (béte), refuser de parler devant le juge », dadnndzd « perdre 
son tranchant », ddgq’dsd « broyer », ddrrdld « garnir une étoffe, 
rapiécer », ddrrdld « agiter, troubler », ddssémd « soutenir avec un 
étai », sdgg’ ddd « faconner le cuir », sdlldld « espionner », sédmmdld 
«polir», sdlldfd « étre avide, avare; parler sans réfléchir » ; 
sdwwadrd « cacher », taggdnd «remettre a leur place les membres », 
ldlldyd, sdlldyd «prier» (peut-étre un dénominatif de sdlol 
«priere »), ldnndzd «ne pas bien apprendre 4a l’école », ldrrdqd 
«attacher fortement », ldyydqd « demander », fdyydld « lier les épis »,?° 
zabbdld « se moquer », zdllasdé « tomber a terre », zimmdrd « chanter, 
psalmodier » (peut-étre dénominatif de zammare), zénndqd « inter- 
caler », zallabd « se bourrer, se gaver », zdlldrd « verser avec excés », 
zdyyddd « étre prudent, habile » (peut-étre de zdde « prudence » ; 
voir M. Cohen, Nouv. él. 66). 

Pour revenir a la suggestion faite ici sur la forme primitive 
*felldgad du type B en amharique on se rappellera que c’étaient les 
verbes 4 initiale prépalatale qui ont servi de base pour cette 
suggestion. On se rappellera aussi ce qui a été dit plus haut a propos 
des verbes a initiale dentale ou sifflante, 4 savoir, qu’ils devraient 
étre tous du type A et non pas du type B puisque la voyelle *e 
d’un type B *felldgd devrait causer la palatalisation d’une initiale 
dentale ou sifflante. Comment donc expliquer l’existence des 
28 verbes a initiale dentale ou sifflante non-palatalisée qui sont du 


28 Tout verbe a 2¢ radicale w ou y est en principe du type B (M. Cohen, Nouv. 
ét. 217). 
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type B ? Notons d’abord que tous ces verbes a peu d’exceptions 
prés sont d’un usage peu courant. Je voudrais donc suggérer ici 
la possibilité que l’usage de ces verbes au point de vue du type 
verbal (c’est-a-dire, type A ou type B) était flottant dans la langue 
a cause de leur usage peu courant. A cause de cette instabilité, 
ces verbes ont pu passer au type B a une époque ou le schéme 
fdallégd est devenu dominant. Puisque la voyelle de la 17 radicale 
de fdlldgda est a il n’y a pas de raison pour que l’initiale dentale ou 
sifflante soit palatalisée. Ces verbes sont du type B tout en gardant 
leur initiale non-palatalisée. 

On s’étonnera peut-étre que des verbes puissent changer de type 
au cours de leur histoire. Les autres langues sud-éthiopiennes 
nous apportent la preuve qu'un changement de type verbal peut 
s’effectuer dans la langue. On a vu plus havt que le type B du chaha, 
de l’ennemor, du masqan et du gogot est fel(l)dgd pour les verbes 
autres qu’a 1f¢ radicale dentale, sifflante ou vélaire et sdk(k )dld 
pour les verbes a 1?€ radicale, dentale, sifflante ou vélaire. On 
ne devrait done pas s’attendre a trouver dans ces langues des 
verbes a initiale dentale ou sifflante non-palatalisée qui appartien- 
draient au type B. Pourtant on rencontre quelques verbes du 
type B qui préservent leur initiale dentale ou sifflante non- 
palatalisée. Ainsi, p. ex. en masqan lekkdld(m) « cuire » ; en gogot 
sekkdkd(m) « enfoncer ».*® Il parait probable que ces verbes ont 
passé secondairement au type B a une époque ot la palatalisation 
sous l’influence de la voyelle e n’était plus en force. 

Pour résumer le probleme de la forme primitive du type B en 
amharique je suggére comme hypothése que cette forme était 
*felligad devenue secondairement fdlldgd. Si on considére le fait 
que l’imparfait du type B en guéze est yafessam et que l’imparfait 
du type B en tigrigna est yabaddal, on peut se demander si la forme 
primitive du proto-éthiopien n’était pas *fessémd devenue fdssémd 
en nord-éthiopien comme elle est devenue fdlldgad en muher et en 
amharique. Ce probléme demanderait une investigation supplé- 
mentaire. 


Universily of California, Los Angeles. 


2® On rencontre aussi des verbes tels que masqan derrdbd-m « doubler », sellald-m 
« espionner » ; gogot demmditd-m « carder la laine », tekkdld-m « planter », mais ces verbes 
sont pris de l’amharique et ont simplement adopté le type B sans palataliser leur 
initiale. 
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SPANISH CONTACT VERNACULARS 
IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


This is the title of a recent book by Keith Whinnom! which is 
certainly much more—and perhaps at the same time somewhat 
less—than «simply a description and analysis of three creolized 
contact vernaculars which will not much longer be available for 
study», as the Preface tells us. The author calls them, after the 
names of the principal localities in which they are or were spoken: 
Caviteno, Ermitano and Zamboangueno. A fourth, Davaueno, 
which is a recent offshoot of the third, is discussed only in the 
historical Introduction. «Bloomfield referred to them as extinct 
in 1933 (Language, 472) and they are, it is to be feared, rapidly 
dying out.» In 1942 their speakers numbered, according to the 
estimates of Prof. H. Otley Beyer: 18,000, 12,000, 1,300 and 
3,000 respectively; but the first two communities were disrupted 
during the last phase of World War II, and their members are now 
scattered and largely bilingual. «It is always a hazardous business 
prophesying»—or, one might add in view of the author’s claim to 
have evidence that also Chinook Jargon is_ still spoken, 
pronouncing—«the extinction of any language.. but with the 
language-situation as it is in the Philippines, it seems a fair 
assumption that in another generation there will not be a native 
speaker of these languages left. As it is it has been difficult to 
find samples and speakers of two of these dialects, and the third is 
rapidly disintegrating.» 

Mr. Whinnom—who was a lecturer in Hong Kong University 
when he made this study, and is now at Trinity College, Dublin— 
is to be congratulated on having undertaken such work of 
‘salvage’; for while it may be unduly pessimistic to say as he does 


1 Hong Kong University Press and London or New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. xiv+130 pp. 
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that «contact vernaculars in general.. are vanishing from the modern 
world» (one thinks of Haitian Creole, Papiamentu, Saramakkan and 
Sranan Tongo, all of which seem to be in pretty good health), 
it is true that many of them are in a phase of rapid change, and that 
few have been adequately described. 

Following the Preface (vii), Acknowledgements (ix), List of 
phonetic symbols employed (x) and two maps (xiii & xiv), the 
book is divided into three main parts; Part I: Introduction: History 
of the Philippine contact vernaculars (1); Part II: Texts and 
notes: The spelling of the texts (18), Ermitano (23), Caviteno (50), 
Zamboangueno (68); Part Ill: Analyses: Grammar (76), Sound- 
systems (99) and Vocabulary (111). Phonetic transcriptions 
of part of the texts appear in an Appendix (116); and the book ends 
with a subject index (121) and a word index (124). 

In the case of contact vernaculars (employed as a cover-term 
for pidgins, lingue franche and creolized languages), «the principal 
problem is not their development but their genesis»; and Whinnom 
argues persuasively that those dealt with here began as «imitations 
of another kind of pidgin», Indo-Portuguese. Thus the Caviteno 
community is known to have sprung from «two hundred families 
described in contempoarary texts as malayos, who were already 
speaking a peculiar language of their own, a kind of ‘corrupt 
Spanish’», «when they were evacuated and the Spanish garrison 
was withdrawn from the island of Ternate (in the Moluccas) to 
Manila in 1658. But there was already a small Christian commu- 
nity on Ternate when the Spaniards first occupied this island 
in 1606; and we know that a Portuguese pidgin had been in use 
in that area since the XVIth century. It therefore seems 
reasonable to suppose that the Spanish soldiers mixed with the 
native Christian women, whose pidgin, at least partly intelligible 
to them from the start, was thereafter gradually Hispanicized and 
became the mother-tongue of their children. Ancestral to 
Caviteno, this language—which Whinnom calls Ternateno—must 
also have played at least an important part in the genesis of 
Ermitano, whose sound-system is nearer to that of Spanish, but 
whose grammar appears to have «preserved the Ternateno dialect 
in its archaic form—while Caviteno has made further innovations— 
and in some cases has ‘corrected’ it by imitating Spanish forms.» 
As for the third language, locally called by the pejorative term 
Chabacano, Whinnom says of it: «I take it that Zamboangueno 
is a semi-independent growth, germinated and perhaps controlled 
by the use of other contact vernaculars among the garrison soldiers. 
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That it cannot be an entirely independent growth is demonstrated 
by the fact that its verbal system is identical with that of Ermitano 
and Caviteno.» 

Now if Indo-Portuguese pidgin, brought by Christian missiona- 
ries or others from India to the Moluccas in the course of the 
XVIth century, served as model for these Spanish creoles, what, 
we may ask, was the origin of the former language? Whinnom 
thinks that it may itself have been «a kind of imitation of Sabir, 
the Lingua Franca of the Mediterranean»; and R. W. Thompson 
(of Hong Kong University) has put forward (in private correspon- 
dence) the alternative suggestion that the Portuguese pidgin 
employed during the XVth and XVIth centuries in West Africa 
(Cape Verde Islands, Nigritia, San Thomé, etc.) may have been 
carried both to India and to the West Indies. The general 
resemblance of the verbal systems, and of the particles employed 
in their formation, among the Filipino contact vernaculars (ta, ya 
and de or ay), Hong Kong Macanese (la, ja and logo), Indo- 
Portuguese (fa, ja and di) and Papiamentu (ta, taba and lo) is at 
any rate sufficiently striking to warrant further investigation. 

Whinnom’s natural and infectious enthusiasm for seeking out 
origins is not paralleled, unfortunately, by as persistent an 
endeavour to discover—or at least to display—the systems of 
these living albeit moribund languages. His approach is, in the 
main, to compare them with Spanish of various times and places 
on the one hand, and with modern Tagalog on the other. For 
example, in explaining his perfectly legitimate use of a digraph 
to represent the velar nasal of the contact vernaculars (presumably 
borrowed from Tagalog), he says: «I had no choice but to render 
Tagalog final -NG as -NG. Since neither the sound nor the 
spelling exists in standard Spanish, this does not seem to be an 
unwarranted departure from the principle of writing the contact 
vernaculars as though they were Spanish» (21; my emphasis). And 
on p. 80: «This description of the grammar of the contact 
vernaculars is based, essentially, on Spanish. If, however, one 
were to take Tagalog grammar as a basis... Why not have 
based the description on the languages themselves? 

We are told very little about the author’s field-work, except that 
he was unable to visit Cavite Province because of Hukbalahup 
disturbances. But although nothing is said about the number, 
ages and linguistic backgrounds of his informants, we know that 
he was in contact with at least one native speaker of each of the 
three languages described. Yet none of the published texts was 
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recorded in the first instance by himself. That in Ermitano, 
Na Maldito Arena, is, in his own words, «clearly the work of a 
littérateur» that appeared in The Philippine Review for April 1917; 
the Caviteno texts are reproduced (with emendations) from a 
thesis written in 1924 for the Master’s degree at the University of 
the Philippines; and the texts of Zamboangueno folk-songs were 
collected and written down for him by a correspondent in 
Zamboanga City. These written texts were then read aloud by 
three informants in Manila, and recorded on tape by Whinnom, 
who comments on the phonetic transcriptions made from these 
tape-recordings: «Although there is clearly a considerable amount 
of Spanish contamination, and perhaps English also, in each of the 
transcriptions which follow, I have not attempted to make any 
emendations. Nor have I attempted any phenemic analysis: 
the transcriptions, which are semi-narrow, will show the vagaries 
and inconsistencies of pronunciation which make any such analysis 
virtually impossible» (116). 

Impossible, no doubt, from second-hand recordings of these 
texts, which Whinnom may, nevertheless, have had good reason 
to prefer for publication. But the reader has a right to know 
whether the distinctive units (phonemes) and their distribution, 
the significant units of structure (both free and bound grammatical 
morphemes) and the principal constructions of his informants’ 
natural speech (however contaminated) were ascertained by the 
recording of spontaneous texts or utterances and the eliciting 
of minimally oppositive pairs. That some such procedure was 
indeed followed to the extent that circumstances permitted, and at 
any rate a partial analysis thus obtained, may be implicit in the 
author’s Hispanicizing orthography, which probably has provided 
for all phonological distinctions. But if so he does his best to 
hide the fact by his way of presentation. For example, among 
the concluding remarks of his chapter on the sound-systems 
we find: « The contact-vernacular sounds not used in Spanish 
include intervocalic {[y] and the glottal stop [?]; ... Sounds used in 
neither Spanish nor Tagalog, but found in Zamboangueno, are |v] 
and dark [{t], derived most probably from English speech-habits.» 
But these sounds are ‘used’ in very different ways, as a perusal of 
the transcriptions makes clear. Certainly / and ‘dark ?’ are 
contextual variants of the same phoneme; and the glottal stop is 
probably no more than a non-distinctive prosodic feature frequently 
but not regularly employed to fill a hiatus, or following a stressed 
vowel before pause. On the other hand, the velar nasal—written 
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fig-, -fig- or -n(c/g)- (when followed by |k] or [g]) and -ng—occurs 
initially, intervocalically and finally in all three languages; and 
must, it would seem, be treated as a phoneme, however small its 
functional yield (cf. ga, an emphatic particle, but na, a locative 
particle). And the Zamboangueno distinction between (labio- 
dental) v and (bilabial, occlusive or spirantized) b, if it is observed 
not only in reading aloud but also in everyday speech, must 
certainly be regarded as phonemic in that language, whether due to 
English influence or inherited. 


Apart from this last, probable opposition, which apparently 
is confined to Zamboangueno, all three languages seem to have the 
same phoneme-inventory. Very tentatively, and employing 
Whinnom’s orthographic symbols in so far as possible, this appears 
to be: 


m n nh ng 
p ft ch e/qu 
blv d— g i u 
-— s—- — j e Oo 
lr ll a : 
Ww y Plus the prosodic feature of free stress (V) 


As in written Spanish, c(a/o/u) and qu(e/i) represent the same 
phoneme, /k/, while b and v, except in Zamboangueno, are also 
undifferentiated. It should be noted that s, also written 
orthographically as z and c(e/i), is dorso-alveolar (not the apical 
[S$] of Castilian Spanish), and that j is a daryngeal aspirate» (not 
the Spanish velar fricative [x]}); thus: jacé {hasé] ‘do, make’ and 
juga {huga] ‘play’ both begin with the same phoneme, whereas. 
orthographic hisadummy. The phonemes b, d and g are usually 
occlusive plosives in all positions, although spirantized variants, 
resulting from interference (or contamination as Whinnom prefers 
to call it), may occur sporadically-—also in all positions. In 
Zamboangueno only, both labio-dental and bilabial f-sounds are 
heard, but only as sporadic variants of the phoneme p. _ It seems 
doubtful whether there is any opposition in these languages 
between [np] and [nj], [I] and [lj]. The phoneme w is usually 
written u, asin Spanish. There is only one, single-tap r-phoneme, 
written orthographically r or rr according to the dictates of 
Spanish—sometimes where it does not occur in the transcription 
(so, p. 24, line 32: de por vida, and p. 117, lines 4-5: [de pobida}), 
presumably so as not to «obscure the etymology». These 
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languages usually replace pre-consonantal and final r of Spanish 
by / or by zero. 

«In general the contact-vernacular verb consists of a ‘word-base’ 
derived from the Spanish infinitive which is modified by three 
particles to form the three modes» (91). «They may be divided 
into the contingent mode (the future, the subjunctive, the inten- 
tional, the unreal or imaginary) expressed by the particles de or ay, 
and the actual mode (the indicative, the factual, the real), which 
may be further subdivided into the durative aspect (the present, 
the progressive, the uncompleted) expressed by fa, and the punctual 
aspect (the perfective, the completed, the past) expressed by ya» 
(92). So, we are told, fa sumi el sol means either ‘the sun is 
setting’ or ‘the sun was setting’, according to context. Presumably 
it might also mean ‘the sun sets (habitually)’; but it seems to me 
that the ‘psychology’ of this form—to use Whinnom’s expression— 
is simply ‘the sun setting’; so that when he comments on liene un 
vieja la quidd solo-solo: «The relative has been omitted» (59), 
I disagree and should translate ‘there was an old woman living all 
alone’ rather than ‘who lived’ or ‘who was living’. The verb-form 
in ya seems always to indicate some kind of past, as in ya sumi su 
dedo adentro ‘her finger sank’—or possibly: ‘she plunged her 
finger—into it’, pono di platanos qui ya dale prula ya ‘banana-trees 
which had already given fruit’; but is it distinctively punctual? 
The possibility of combining these two particles (ya and ta) is not 
mentioned; but in the Caviteno Text II we find ya fa vendi with 
the meaning of ‘used to sell’ and ya la cuidd with that of ‘used to 
look after’, and it seems plausible to suppose that these same forms 
in other contexts might mean ‘was selling’ and ‘was looking after’ 
respectively. 





The de-form of the verb—which often becomes di in Caviteho— 
is employed as in di mira yo ‘I shall look’, como de llord yo? ‘why 
should I weep?’, como si de escupi ele su alma na cielos ‘as if he 
would spit out his soul into heaven’. In association with 
adverbial, postverbal ya (not to be confused with the homophonous 
verbal particle), it goes to form what Whinnom calls ‘a contingent 
punctual’ as in ele de cabd ya su trabajo cuando vos de veni ‘he will 
have finished his work by the time you arrive’. The particle ay 
occurs only in Zamboangueno, where it seems to be an alternative 
equivalent of de; so: ay casd kild todo ‘we all shall get married’. 
The imperative verb is the word-base without any verbal particle: 
mira yo ‘let me look!’, jabla tu conmigo todo el veldade ‘tell me the 
whole truth’. 
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Exceptionally, quiere, sabe, puede and dale (‘give’), without a 
verbal particle, alternate, without semantic distinction, with la 
queré, ta sabé, ta podé and ta dale with one. Also hay, which besides 
‘there is’ or ‘there are’ may be used to mean ‘have’, is employed 
without a verbal particle. According to Whinnom, tiene, without 
a particle, is synonymous with hay in the first of these meanings, 
but «mever in the sense of ‘have’, which must be rendered by 
ta tené» (91). However, elsewhere he gives as equivalent: «yo liene 
boca alongside yo hay boca for ‘I have a mouth’», as well as diene 
un hombre alongside hay un hombre for ‘there is (was) a man’» (45). 

The use of other particles may be exemplified from: no pa ba 
vos ya cuci el mafiga cangrejo? (51) ‘haven’t you cooked the crabs 
yet?’; containing negative no, pa ‘yet’, interrogative ba and 
manga, a pluralizer employed with the definite article and with 
adjectives. Caviteno also employs pa to form a sort of compara- 
tive, as in bueno pa talde qui nunca ‘better late than never’ and 
bueno pa este mariga puelco ‘these pigs are better off’. There is 
also a particle raw (the only word spelt with a w in the texts), 
whose presumably Tagalog model is said to be a quotative. 
Whinnom comments: «It is difficult to see what the intention of 
raw in ele raw la camind na olas can be, for an ‘it is said’ or ‘they 
say’ seems quite irrevelant.» | However, in the Central American 
dialect of Island Carib, the quotative particle nege is employed 
analogously in a similar context—that is, the relation of a dream; 
and the above phrase might be adequately translated by ‘it seemed 
(to her) that she was walking on the waves’, ele raw ya replica 
(two lines further on in the same text) by ‘she thought that she 
replied’. The verb mandd may be employed as a causative, as in 
quién el que ya mand4 llord contigo? ‘who made you cry?’; and cabd 
‘finish’, like adverbial ya, as used.. either to emphasize the punctual 
aspect.., or to form a contingent punctual. 

On the phrase: del nubes que ta sostené el mar, Whinnom 
comments: «Grammatically the construction is here ambiguous: 
‘the clouds which support the sea’ or, as common sense dictates, 
‘the clouds which the sea supports’. Note, however, that this 
ambiguity is due, not simply to the elimination of flexions, but to 
an adherence to the fluidity of Spanish word-order.» Such 
ambiguity does not exist in the case of pronouns, thanks to a 
distinction between nominative and oblique cases; so, ya estremecé 
con ele un puelle voz ‘a powerful voice made her tremble’ would 
mean, if con were omitted, something like ‘she caused a strong 
voice to tremble’. Nor is this usage confined to the ‘personal’ 
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as is Spanish a in, e. g., veo a mi amigo; so, (yo) ya cuci con ele‘ (1) 
cooked it’, dale ese conmigo ‘give this to me’. In Caviteno, 
the oblique case of the personal pronoun is formed—except for 
that of the first person singular, which is conmigo—y preposing 
(or prefixing) con to the nominative: yo, vos, ele (common gender) 
for the singular, and nisés, vusés, il6s (common gender) for the 
plural. The corresponding possessives differ from the foregoing 
only in the first and third persons singular: mi, vos, su; nisés, 
vusés, ilds. In Ermitano, usledes takes the place of Caviteno 
vusds in the second person plural, while tu (oblique contigo), vos 
and usted are employed indiscriminately, accorsing to Whinnom, 
in the second person singular; so: repeli el que ya jabla vos, pa no 
pichi vos gafote, and pregunta usted con usted hija (26). In the 
third person, postposed de ele often is employed instead of 
preposed su, as in Ermitano el mana ojos de ele ‘her eyes’ (24). 
Zamboangueno has for the singular: yo, conmigo and mi; lu (or 
vos), contigo (or con vos) and vos; ele, con ele and su; and for the 
plural has borrowed from a Visayan language: | inclusive kitd 
(oblique kanaton), 1 exclusive kami (oblique kanamon), 2 kamé 
(oblique kaninio), 3 sila (oblique kanila). 

In general nouns have only one form; so el mafiga congrejo 
‘the crabs’, in which plurality is indicated only by the particle 
manga, and cada plores ‘each flower’, whose model was the Spanish 
plural noun, flores. In some cases both masculine and feminine 
forms of Spanish nouns referring to male and female persons have 
been adopted; so: viejo ‘old man’ and vieja ‘old woman’, hijo and 
hija, ete. Descriptive words such as bueno ‘good, well’ and 
chiquililo are invariable—not marked, that is, for gender or 
number, and may be employed with adjectival or with adverbial 
function; so: mafiga puelco chiquililo ‘little pigs’, camind chiquitito 
‘walk with little steps—slowly’. The indefinite and definite 
articles have only one form each, un and el, although the latter 
may be contracted with de ‘of’ (see below) to form del ; so: un granos 
‘a grain’, un lagrimas ‘a tear’, un vieja religioso ‘a pious old woman’, 
el mujel ‘the woman’, todo aquel mafiga calamidad ‘all those misfor- 
tunes’. 

Apart from con (see above), the only simple, preposition-like 
words are locative na ‘in, on, to, over, etc.’ and attributive de 
(or di in Caviteno) ‘of’. The former is and the latter may be 
employed without the definite article, as in na alcancia ‘in (the) 
money-box’, arriba di casa ‘top of (the) house’; and both enter 
into a considerable number of prepositional phrases, like: na medio 
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de, na detrdas de, na dentro de, na junto de. whose middle term has 
substantival function, as is evident in na junto mismo del playa 
‘on the very edge of the beach’ or na su junto ‘by her side’. It 
may well be as Whinnom thinks «that these compound prepositions 
are modelled on Tagalog», but they are strangely reminiscent of 
Sranan Tongo (Negro-English of Surinam) na mindri ‘in (the) 
middle (of)’, na baka ‘at (the) back (of), after, behind’, na ini 
‘within’ or ‘into’, na see ‘by (the) side (of), beside’, etc.; and also na 
of the latter language is employed in a general locative sense 
without the definite article as in na busi ‘in (the) bush’, sidon na 
ston ‘seated on (the) stone’, na wan tra doti ‘to an-other ground’, 
na watra ‘over (the) water’. _Locative na is employed analogously 
in Saramakka (another creolized language of Dutch Guiana whose 
basic vocabulary is largely Portuguese), in Papiamentu (Spanish 
Creole of Curacao) and, more surprisingly, in Negro-Dutch of the 
Virgin Islands (pien na kop ‘pain in (the) head’). One is also 
reminced of Haitian Creole nd ‘in, among, at’, whose function is, 
however, more limited, as in nd mild ‘in (the) middle (of)’, m’sdt 
nd dlo ‘I’ve just come from in/at (the) water’, which, according 
to Sylvain,«se dira tout aussi bien si l’on vient de remplir une cruche 
a la riviére ou si l’on y a pris un bain.» 

Another similarity between the Filipino contact vernaculars 
and those of Dutch Guiana is frequent reduplication of the 
adjective-verb (cf. Cav. buenung-bueno, Erm.  bueno-bueno, 
Sr. T. gudu-gudu; Erm. puelleng-puelte, Sr. T. tranga-tranga), 
the verb (Erm. la comé-comé ‘eating and eating’; Sr. T. ‘e brentji- 
brentji ‘blinking and blinking’), and, to a lesser extent, the noun 
(Erm. cosa-cosa ‘something’; Sr. T. pis-pis ‘little piece(s)’, bidjin- 
bidjin ‘very beginning’). Such reduplication is intensitive 
with the adjective-adverb, iterative with the verb, and with the 
noun it has several functions, one of which, Whinnom says, is 
diminutive. But in every case it is, as he adds, «not a purely 
formal device, but means.. exactly what it says.» 

A few more apparent similarities between these Filipino and 
Guianese creoles may be mentioned here. In all of them the 
verb is conjugated by means of three particles (Cav., Erm. and 
Zam. la, ya and de or ay; Saramakka la, bi and sa; Sr. T. de, ben 
and sa) whose respective functions and behaviour are roughly 
similar; and none of them has anything even broadly equivalent to 
the copulas of Romance and Germanic languages. All of them 
employ cabd (Sr. T. kabd or kba) to denote completed action; in 
all of them the word for ‘father’ is fala; and in all of them the 
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words for ‘thing’ (cosa in the Philippines, sani in Guiana) also mean 
‘what’; (similarly, Sr. T. suma means both ‘person’ and ‘who’). 
Yet another similarity, the use of the same word to mean ‘very’ 
or ‘too’, is mentioned by Whinnom himself in a long note on 
Ermitano masiao (41-43). However, it is a gross exaggeration 
to say as he does: «The inability to distinguish between a superlative 
and the idea of excess is common both to Tagalog and all other 
contact vernaculars.» I certainly would not undertake to speak 
for ‘all others’; but while it is a fact that, in Dominican Creole, 
fro (or two) bé normally means «exceedingly good’ and tro ta 
‘excessively late’ (note that the two English adverbs used here to 
translate fro should, but do not, both denote excess), it is perfectly 
possible to distinguish, and to say: bié bd ‘very good’ and tro ta 
‘too late’, or if one will, bd héd mizi ‘too good’ (Fr. hors de mesure) 
and bié la ‘very late’. 

The fact that many pidgins and creoles have but little morpho- 
logy may make it particularly hard to find criteria by which their 
several word-classes (be these the same as those of the ‘parent’ 
language or not) can be recognized; but it does net excuse such a 
statement as the following (which seems to be all that is said on 
the subject in this work): «Parts of speech belong to the Indo- 
European languages, and in Beach-la-Mar and Pidgin (with 
Polynesian and Chinese substrata in place of Malay) we find the 
same readiness to confuse different parts of speech» (30). What 
this means—or rather, what Whinnom means by this I do not 
quite know;? but one cannot help wishing that he had laid to heart 
the Caviteio proverb cited on p. 53: Si cosa el lata, no aquél el hijo. 


Fortunately this book is much better, on the whole, than such 
generalizations and pronouncements would lead one to suppose. 
It is provocative, as well as provoking; and although it leaves a 
good deal of re-sorting to be done by the reader in search of a 
pattern, it does contain in a comparatively small space much 
information of one sort and another about these moribund creoles, 
two of which are here described in print for the first time. In 


* So far as the first part of the sentence quoted is concerned. But since it occurs 
in a note on Ermitafio na puera, in a context where Spanish would have por fuera, 
and “‘the use of the Ermitafio preposition na would seem to indicate a kind of substan- 
tivization of what in Spanish is an adverb’’, there can be no doubt as to what is meant 
by the second part. Would Whinnom attribute to a like “readiness to confuse 
different parts of speech” the fact that English inconvenient is treated as an adjective, 
but French inconvénient, from which it was borrowed, as a noun? 
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my opinion it should be read, carefully and critically, by all those 
interested in contact languages or in language contacts. 

The book is well printed on good paper; and I noticed only two 
mistakes that must have escaped proof-reading: p. 5 line 17, for 
«west of India (in reference to Malacca) read «east of India», 
and p. 9 (third line from last), for «1558» read «1658». 


Dominica, B. W. I. 
DouGLas TAYLOR. 


ELAMITE PHONOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY 


Herbert H. Paper’s expansion and revision! of his doctoral 
dissertation states the structure of the Elamite dialect (RAE) 
represented in the Elamite versions of the royal inscriptions of 
the Achaemenid rulers, a corpus of over eight hundred lines. _ It 
sets out to offer a fresh approach to a problem that has been 
plagued at the same time by neglect and by wanton uncontrolled 
speculation. This review need seek for no cliché reviewers’ 
superlatives. It may simply be said that the book is, in this 
reviewer's experience, unsurpassed as a strict description of a 
dead language—particularly of one accessible only through a 
troublesome orthography. 

The book will interest two kinds of readers: those interested in 
Elamite for its own sake (whether as specialists in the Near East 
or Caucasus or as students of the riddles of unclassified languages) 
and those interested in the application of present-day descriptive 
techniques. 

The following quotations will illustrate the high level of 
methodology employed throughout by the author: ‘The lack of 
systematic descriptive work up to the present time renders 
impossible any conclusions concerning the relationship of Elamite 


1 The Phonology and Morphology of Royal Achaemenid Elamite. xi-119 pp. Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1955. A few trivial misprints may here 
conveniently be noted in passing : p. 14, for pdar-ru-sa-na-is-be-na read -sa- etc.; p. 28, 
for su-is-sa read su-is-sa ; p. 33, for si-is-Sd-an-lak-ma read si- etc.; p. 38, for ha-is-sa-is- 
ni read ha-is-sa-is-ni ; p. 39, for dun- read tun-; p. 52, for ap-py-ka-da read ap-pu-ka- 
da; p. 94, for 9-accussatives read 9-accusalives. There are also a few harmless omis- 
sions of the diacritic wedge from Elamite /¢/. 
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to any known linguistic stock.’ (2) ‘... the phonological system 
here described should not be assumed to be completel, equivalent 
to the actual phonemic system of the spoken language, nor should 
precise phonetic identifications of these reconstructed phonemes be 
attempted.’ (3) ‘The cuneiform system of writing used by 
the RAE scribes contains inherent difficulties of interpretation. 
These difficulties are limited, however, to the analysis of the 
writing system and have little or no relationship to the phonology 
of the language for which the system is used.’ (13) ‘The symbol 
/a/ is to be interpreted as a low, central vowel, with no further 
attempt at a more precise phonetic identification of any allophonic 
possibilities.’ (16) ‘For the purpose of this study the ordinary 
voiceless consonantal symbols have been used, without suggesting 
in any way that voicelessness was necessarily one of their phonetic 
components.’ (21) ‘Whether in a particular context, translation 
requires the passive or not depends upon the translation language. 
This study is concerned primarily with the formal analysis of 
RAE words...’ (51) ‘Such a differentiation into transitive and 
intransitive obscures the fact that this same suffix can occur 
potentially with all verb-bases and is not limited to a particular 
meaning category. It also glosses over its formally hybrid 
character. ‘... The term ‘remotive’ is here preferred for its 
colorlessness and lack of associative interference...’ (53) ‘The 
names applied to the ‘cases’ of RAE are not to be understood in 
their usual indo-European, Semitic, or Finno-Ugric meanings. 
They are indicative only of the broad general function which 
seems to be associated with the particular suffix. ... the starting 
point of this description is primarily form, and each formal diffe- 
rence has been given a name.’ (69) ‘A practice has arisen in 
Elamite studies of noting in transliteration a suffix such as /-ki/ 
by means of a dot instead of the usual hyphen. It is intended to 
indicate a relationship between the nucleus morpheme and a 
kind of dependent satellite morpheme different from that 
indicated by the hyphen. But no sound basis has been offered 
for the distinction of two kinds of suffixed satellites. Throughout 
this study, transliteration of a morphological unit (word) 
regardless of size is indicated by means of the hyphen connecting 
the syllables which serve to make up the entire unit, with no 
attempt to suggest degrees of relationship between various suffixes 
and the stem.’ (78) 

The writing system is treated with admirable care (4-15), and 
is kept commendably distinguished with great rigor from the 
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phonemic system (16-36). From the bibliography and footnotes, 
as well as from the sensitive discussion throughout, we see that 
Paper is well aware that (except for a certain inevitable circularity 
implicit in any intellectual operation) graphemics, phonemics 
and morphemics can be done only after competent philology has 
been completed, and that on the other hand philology is not a 
substitute for linguistic analysis. In case there still remain any 
doubters on this point, they would do well to read this book as an 
illustration of this truth alone. | It seems still to be the impression 
in some quarters that «American» linguists are chronically ignorant 
or scornful of the work of earlier and less «modernist» scholars. 
Paper’s obviously sophisticated and thorough erudition and his 
meticulous respect for the valuable work of his forerunners should 
help to dispel this notion. 

We may now turn to a discussion of specific points. The 
author’s paragraphing will be used throughout as a handy means 
of reference. 

2.10. The discussion of the variant graphic representations of 
consonant clusters is in general clear and orderly. It is clear 
that in many instances unique solutions are not possible. Thus 
when Paper remarks (15) that the ‘interpretation of li-luk-kur-ra, 
is possible when comparison is made to the same complex of 
suffixes seen in hal-pi-ik-ra’ we may maintain however that an 
allomorph of the shape /-ra/ (and not /-r/) after C is not excluded. 


3.2. ‘In general, however, there is consistency in the use of 
Ce signs as opposed to the Ci signs within the same word.’ The 
meaning is not quits clear. Does this mean that Ci rarely succeeds 
Ce in the same word-instance or that Ci rarely replaces Ce in. 
separate instances of the same word? 

3.3.2.3. Note that the equation OP au=RAE am seems to 
obtain when a labial follows. 


3.3.2.4. Paper seems to allow for a possible interpretation of u 
and uw as subphonemic phonetic variants. Such a transfer from 
graphic to linguistic interpretation, without powerful distributional 
evidence, would seem to be methodologically unjustifiable. 

3.3.2.5. In summary, Paper sets up for RAE /a i u/?, and no 
diphthongs. His case looks extremely good. 


2 I take mild exception to Paper’s use of punctuation within diagonals; I suspect 
that I have also been guilty of the same myself. 
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3.11. The sole syllabic graph attesting /y/ is interpreted as 
corresponding to phonemic /ya/. ‘Since the y element occurs 
initially as in ya-u-na, etc., and medially between two a-vowels, 
it cannot be considered as only a graphic representation of the 
glide sound occurring between i and a, for example, and must be 
considered a separate phoneme.’ (31) There can be no doubt of 
its distinctiveness. But the necessity for setting up a phoneme 
/y/, rather than assigning these instances as non-syllabic allophones 
to /i/, has not been demonstrated, particularly in view of the 
seemingly restricted distribution. 


3.12. The interchange of /n/ and /r/ in certain suffixes is said 
to suggest a possible dental articulation. It may equally suggest 
retroflexion. 

In sections 3.4-16, with the above reservation regarding /y/, 
a consonant structure of /p t k § s é m nr ]/ seems assured. 
Typologically, we are reminded of almost any place in the world 
other than Elam’s neighbors. On the other hand, we know that 
orthographies may mask a great deal. 


4.0. Nouns and verbs, the two major form-classes of RAE, 
are defined in businesslike fashion by the class of suffix with which 
they occur. ‘A noun may be defined as a form whose last suffix 
is one of ‘case’ or of nominal derivation.’ If we revise somewhat 
the catalogue of case suffixes along lines suggested below, we may 
simplify the definition to read something like: A noun is a stem to 
which case suffixes may be found affixed. If forms such as the 
remotive really never take case suffixes, then they are either verbs 
or indeclinables. The above revision, as well as those suggested 
below, attempts to operate at the same time with a minimum of 
zero affixes. 


5.1. According to Paper’s analysis, the RAE verb has a stem 
composed of a base, whose structure may be compactly restated 
as ((C,)V)C(C,) (C, occurs only with C, present), plus a stem-vowel. 
‘The analysis of verb-base plus stem-vowel is made on formal 
considerations alone, with no implications of meaning to be 
ascribed to the stem-vowel.’ The first part of this statement is 
quite as it should be, but the second part could, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, stand some sharpening. 

While it is true that many morphemes extracted in linguistic 
analysis carry (or correspond to) no meaning of an obvious easily 
glossable sort that would fit in a discursive dictionary such as we 
are accustomed to using, there can, strictly speaking, be no 
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morphemes totally devoid of implications of meaning. It is 
agreed that Bloomfield’s original criterion of a minimum meaningful 
form is insufficiently rigorous; clearly, a morpheme is more 
manageably defined as a class of morphs (i. e. recurrent partials, 
including zeros and minus-features) displaying certain distribu- 
tional properties of complementation and _ pattern-congruity. 
But it turns out that every morpheme CAN be assigned a meaning, 
however vague and tortuous this meaning may be when cast in 
colloquial terms. That each such meaning is not a unitary 
sememe or plereme is, in this reviewer’s view, by no means an 
indication of the intrinsic «emptiness»* of some or all morphemes, 
but rather a function of the non-isomorphism of the expression 
(or linguistic) and content structures. 

We may, in passing, draw a further observation from the state 
of affairs implied by establishing morphemes on the basis of 
purely distributional criteria and on the recognition not of shared 
meanings, but rather of simple distinctiveness (commutational 
relationship): In this fashion, we find new information generated 
that would otherwise have been lost had we embodied the 
recognition of meaning in the original criteria. For instance, we 
find that morphemes tend rather more often than not (and bases 
rather more often than affixes) to have fairly compact, readily 
glossed meanings. ‘This, the carper may remark, Is news. But 
actually, statements such as these, when made in rigorous and 
orderly fashion, form the beginnings of some really fundamental 
and sublime appreciations of the nature of man—more, this 
reviewer submits, than all the philosophers to date have given us 
along these lines. Such statements will ultimately enable us to 
specify with great precision the placement and degrees of the lines 
of cohesion in the structure of culture. 

In short, this reviewer insists that morphemes characteristically 
do have meaning, though that feature does not constitute a criterion 
for the recognition of a morpheme as such. Thus, though in 
Lat. am-d-re the morpheme }am-{ is more readily glossed in collo- 
quial language than the morpheme }-a-! , the latter morpheme 
may be said to mean, inter alia, ‘a class of events that does not 
include, e. g., the notions of lead, have, or sleep’. Likewise, if 
RAE has a stem-vowel morpheme in its verb stem, it too has a 
meaning, even though it may be as hard to verbalize as that of 
the -a- in ac-commod-a-ti-on. 


* An unfortunate connotation of Hjelmslev’s term ceneme. 
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Agreeing, then, to accept Paper’s remark regarding the meaning 
of the stem-vowel only as a rather imprecise shorthand version 
in the sense sketched above, we may consider further the 


morphemic segmentation itself. The following stem-vowel 
elements are recognized by the author : -a-, -i-, -u-, -a-~-i-, 
-d-~-U-, -I-~-U-, -a-~-I-~-u-, -0-. That is to say, every vowel- 


phoneme (including lack of such) and every combination of 
alternations is said to occur. But it is not stated whether these 
are all separate morphemes (as is the case, for example, with the 
stem-vowels of Latin or Italian verb conjugations) or whether they 
are all allomorphs of a single morpheme }-V,-! (as with certain 
derivative verb suffixes in Turkish or Mayan).  Superficially, 
since they are all in complementary distribution with respect 
to the bases as stated, the latter would appear to be the case. 


But we may further question whether the segmentation of 
this suffix (or these suffixes) is justified at all. We note that every 
vowel phoneme is represented. But what prevented pir- (in 
the o-class) from being cut into pi-, plus the suffix (allomorph or 
morpheme?) -r-? Further, why do we not segment pir-, Sir-, sir- 
(all in the a-class) as pi-, Si-, si-, plus -r-, plus -a-; or as p-, §-, s- 
plus -ir-, plus -a- (or plus -i-, plus -ra-; or plus -i-, plus -r-, plus 
-a-); etc.? This is of course an old question, and we do not mean to 
flog a dead horse. Some would say that the above segmentations 
were unjustified because there was no common component of 
meaning for these elements. But both the author and this 
reviewer would reject such a criterion. Others would say that 
the above segmentations were not maximally economic al, i. e. 
entail more statements of a more complex order. That may well 
be the answer, but as yet we have no meaningful and de finitive 
way of measuring total complexity or economy; a brief informal 
chat with any good and sympathetic mathematician will convince 
any doubter of this. Tentatively, this reviewer rejects the 


above suggested segmentations on the grounds that the behavior 


implied by such cuts is paralleled nowhere else in the structure, nor 
is it forced upon us as a residuum attendant upon other cuts 
dictated by such parallelisms. In short, we invoke the criterion 
of so-called pattern-congruity. 


Reading on, we find the statement (38) that the stem-vowel 
analysis ‘is a means of further classifying the verb-bases.” On 
first reading, your reviewer took this to mean that there were other 
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features (say, of selection’) that could fruitfully be correlated with 
the occurrence of particular stem-vowels. But no such features 
seem unambiguously to turn up. It would therefore seem that 
such a classification of verb-bases could just as well be arrived 
at through a morphophonemic statement of the phonemes to be 
found in base-final position. In other words, though Paper’s 
analysis of stem-vowels does not in one sense (because it is general 
and unique for all verb-stems) violate the criterion of pattern- 
congruity (though it may in a simple-minded way be forcefully 
alleged that economy is violated, since two elements are posited 
for every one), he has really stated the phonemic properties of 
certain morpheme-shapes rather than extracting morphemic 
elements as such. 

For this reason, your reviewer cannot accept the stem-vowel 
analysis as set forth. At the same time, he has no intention of 
associating himself with the uncritical Elamite-Caucasian hypo- 
thesis based on vowel-ending verb-base shapes, which Paper 
properly dismisses. It should be noted that the balance of 
Paper’s verb analysis is in no way harmed by this segmentation.® 


5.3. The personal suffixes are given by Paper as: 
1 sg. /-V/ 


1 pl. /-ut/ 
2. /-lix-ta/ 
3. /-8/. 


* For example, the Latin verb-class suffixes determine the selection of allomorphs 
for the suffixes of the future and the subjunctive. 

5 The above conclusions were arrived at on the basis of the above reasoning alone; 
for that reason, it was thought to be worthwhile presenting the reasoning at some 
length. R. T. Hallock, in a review of this book (JAOS 76. 43-6, 1956), has presented 
a radically different analysis of the verb. No account of his analysis is, however, 
taken in the critique which follows, and for three reasons: (1) The present reviewer 
does not control at first hand the materials in which Hallock is an expert of the first 
order, and certain matters involve questions of fact and refined philology into which 
it would be presumptuous and foolish for your reviewer to plunge. 

(2) It seems that more ultimate good may come by the exercise of independent analy- 
tical insights as each argument is followed to its conclusion wherever that leads. 
(3) Hallock draws on materials which by definition Paper overtly excluded from 
his corpus of data. This is not to say that the system that Hallock sketches does not 
have a great deal in the way of elegance (quite apart from questions of fact) to recom- 
mend it. However, Hallock makes a few statements that call for comment here. 

Hallock credits (44) the wrongness of Paper’s analysis, as he finds it, to preconcep- 
tions; it would appear that the very last of Paper’s sins, if sins they be, is that of precon- 
ception. Few have tried harder to apply a hard-headed methodology. Hallock 
believes that the question of the final vowel is central to the problem; that Paper's 
differing analysis of this aspect has put him on the wrong path. While agreeing that 
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It will be convenient at this point to introduce some notational 
conventions. As Paper makes clear in his chapter on the writing 
system and elsewhere in the discussion of individual forms, it is 
possible though the observation of variant orthographies to be quite 
precise in assigning a linguistic shape to many elements. We 
will do well to surround transcriptions of such forms with the 
most widely accepted existing typographic symbols, so as to make 
plain the status of all forms discussed. The following are the 
most unambiguous symbols known to your reviewer: [ | for 
phonetic or allophonic notation; / / for phonemic notation; 
| , for morphemic notation;® ¥/ for morphophonemic notation;? 
« ) for graph(em)ic notation. On the other hand, as Paper 
makes clear in 2.9, it is impossible to be sure in many cases whether 
a phonemic final vowel does or does not occur; it is also impossible 
to be sure of certain internal vocalisms. For such forms the 
following symbols are proposed: /) for ambiguous graphs that 
have been phonemicized so far as possible; }) for ambiguous 
graphs that have been morphemicized so far as possible; ¥) for 
ambiguous graphs that have been morphophonemically interpreted. 
In this way, the gradual elimination of the final ) would provide 
a partial measure of our progress. 
We may now rewrite the above personal suffixes: 


1 sg. }-V) 


1 pl. }-ut} 
2. }-tice-ta) 
3. j-3} 


the problem of the final vowel is clearly important, one cannot claim that Paper’s 
handling of this feature has affected the rest of his segmentation; in fact, upon reflexion 
it will be seen that the independence of these two aspects is a corollary of the morpho- 
phonemic status pointed out above for this final vowel — i. e. what Paper has claimed 
to segment does not really impinge on aNy PART of the morphemic structure. 

If Hallock’s analysis is to be preferred over Paper’s, it would seem to be so on two 
other grounds: (1) Hallock has detected some subtle contrasts and correlations 
(‘meanings’) that have escaped Paper; (2) Hallock has succeeded in extracting a more 
elegant and balanced patterning by choosing an alternate segmentation of the remain- 
ing suffix material. 

* For attestation of the usage of these, see Hamp, A Glossary of American Technical 
Linguislic Usage, 1957. 

7 For use of this symbol, which has not yet gained great currency, see G. L. Trager, 
Language 31. 512, 1955. C. F. Hockett earlier (JJ AL 14. 3-4,1 948) used the symbol, 
but for sequences Not containing otherwise self-evident morphophonemic symbols. 

® Used, for example, by H. A. Gleason, Jr., in An Introduction to Descriplive Linguis- 
lics, p. 302. 
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5.3.1. The exact shape of the first singular suffix is not clear. 
Some forms seem to consist of the bare stem. Where this is 
clearly not so (i. e. bases with Paper’s 1 stem-vowel), the suffix 
seems to be prevailingly /-a); such a suffix might plausibly fuse 
with the «a stem-vowel». To this reviewer, the suffix appears to 
be statable as }-ax-0), but Paper is too careful a scholar to be 
disregarded on such a point without further discussion. 


5.3.2.2. Paper sets up the following positional shape for the 
RAE verb: 


1 2 3 4 D 
verb-base + stem-vowel + tempus -+ person -+ mode. 
Positions 3 and 5 are stated to be mutually exclusive. The 
problem of position 2 has already been discussed. The exact 


status and membership of position 5 is not quite plain to this 
reader. He would suppose that the precative occupied this slot, 
yet it is stated under 5.5. that ‘it is not to be understood as 
belonging to a modal system in which subjunctive, optative, 
desiderative, or jussive categories, for example, may be expected 
as well.’ Is this latter simply a caveat that we should not expect 
IE-like bedfellows for position 5? It will also be seen below 
that there is a problem with the position occupancy of the relative 
forms. 


5.4.1. The relative first singular suffix is tentatively set up as 
{-raw-ri), or perhaps as $-rx-n). The fact that both the 
relative and the non-relative suffixes occur in the same 
environment (i. e. with the relative pronoun) makes it conclusive 
that the relative 1 sg. cannot be an allomorph of the simple 1 sg. 
Therefore it seems clearly to be a separate morpheme, as Paper 
states it to be; without powerful cause for a more subtle 
segmentation (say, a zero-allomorph of the 1 sg., plus an -rvw-n 
allomorph of a relative morpheme), it also looks like a single 
morpheme. 


5.4.2. ‘The relative third person suffix is /-t/ with the resultant 
form ending in the consonant cluster /-st/.’. This seems to imply 
an analysis {-3} ‘third person’, plus }-t}® ‘relative’. Coupling this 


® If the seeond person suffix was {-tiro-ta), as Paper meticulously showed, it is 
not clear why this relative is not also {-tirs-ta). However, in what follows we will 
note it without a closing), following Paper’s statement. 
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with the last paragraph, two alternatives seem entertainable: 
a) There are six persons, all occupying Paper’s position 4: 


1 sg. }-V), or }-a~-9) 

1 pl. }-ut} 

2. j-tin-ta) 

3. 4-3} 

1 sg. rel. {-rax-ri), or {-rx-n) 
3 rel.  {-8t}; 

b) There is a 1 sg. morpheme }-1 sg.{, with the allomorphs /-V) 
«o V-9/ (or perhaps (/-a)~%-0))!® ow v-o/), a third person 
morpheme }-8}, and a relative morpheme (occupying Paper’s 
position 5) }{-Rel.!, with the allomorphs (/-ra)~/-ri)) « /-t/ 
(or (/-r)c/-n))?°@ /-t/). These allomorphs are distributed as 
follows: 


non-pre-Rel. pre-Rel. \-Rel.} 
j-1 sg. /-V) N-o/ /-ra)x./-ri) 
fs! |-8| |-8/ |-t/ 


There seems to be no obvious way of choosing between these 
two possible analyses, on the basis of the present data. 

5.6.1. Does the remotive }-k} have a zero-allomorph before 
the plural {-p}, or is this a different }-p’{? 

2.9. The form-class membership and segmentation of the 
quotational correlatives is not quite clear. 

5.10.3. On the basis of what is presented in sections 5.8, 5.10.1, 
5.10.2.1, and 5.10.3, a possible analysis of this family of ‘hybrid’ 
suffix complexes would seem to be: 


sg. pl. 
purposive N(ma)N-r(a))?! /nunu-p(a))? 
future nomen N(ma)N-r(a)) N(ma)N-p/ 


If so, the ‘purposive’ morpheme would have the allomorphs 
N-(ma)N//-nunu/, while the ‘future’ morpheme would show 
but a single allomorph V-(ma)N/. 


3.11. An admirable feature of Paper’s painstaking and business- 
like analysis is his overt presentation of all residual verb forms that 


1° For simplicity’s sake, these alternatives are ignored in the tabulation below. 
11 4/N/ stands for homorganically assimilated nasal phoneme. 
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failto yield. This is as it should be in a language so fragmentarily 
attested. 

6.2. The genitive suffix may be rewritten }(-nax-ni)~-ra)??. 
The variant <-ni) seems hardly to occur; is it possible that the 
pronouns had a slightly varying range of suffix shapes (see below)? 

6.3. The accusative suffix may be rewritten {-n~-rv-o}. 

6.3.2. The zero-allomorph of the accusative seems to occur 
only with pronouns, once we reconsider the status of the 
abstractive (see below). 

6.4. The allative suffix may be rewritten }-ki--ka). 

6.5. The separative suffix may be rewritten {-mar}. 

6.6. The locative suffix may be rewritten {-ma}. On _ the 
point of the order of case-suffixation (see below), it is important 
to note the form hu-be-ma-mar, which would seem to be 
/upimamar/={upi-ma-mar}, i. e. locative plus separative. Such 
a form would then parallel the other cases of a clear locative plus 
superessive (and superessive plus locative) dealt with by Paper in 
this same section. 

6.7. The superessive suffix may be rewritten {-ukux-uki). 
If hi-uk-ku-ra (/iuk(u)r) or /iukr(a))?) and hi-uk-ku-ra-ir-ra 
(/iukrar)?) really contain the ‘substantive’ suffix, we have another 
interesting instance of suffixation order. 

6.8. ‘The suffixation of the ‘accusative’ to the ‘allative’ /-ki-nxr/ 
is here termed the ‘resultative’, since its meaning seems to be that 
of a completed motion toward.’ While there is in principle no 
objection to the assignment of labels to combinations of suffixes, 
particularly if they have an internal unity, this reviewer would 
insist that the ‘resultative’ is not itself a case, but that we have here 
a sequence of suffixes, allative plus accusative. This has important 
structural implications, as we shall see below. 

6.9. Similarly, it is suggested that ‘ablative’ be deleted as a 
case, and the sequence allative plus separative be noted. 

6.10. ‘Other nominal suffixes not included in the category 
of case are the following which may be considered derivational.’ 


12 The tilde is here being used throughout in an imprecise manner, for which your 
reviewer apologizes, to include (apparent) free variants; he knows of no agreed or 
obviously acceptable convention to cover this gap in our notation practices. Perhaps, 
in addition to the infinity-sign («) for morphologically conditioned variants, and the 
tilde (~~), for phonologically conditioned variants, a double-headed arrow (~>) might 
be used for free variants. 
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The line between case and derivation is here, on the basis of the 
evidence, a hard one to draw. Some reconsiderations are herewith 
suggested: 

6.10.1. ‘The abstractive forms do not inflect for number or case.’ 
Is it not, then, more likely that the ‘abstractive’ {-mi} is really a 
case? 

6.10. 2. It is not clear whether the ‘generalizing’ {-ta} is a 
somewhat limited hybrid, or perhaps a clitic. It is best to leave 
it tentatively out of account. 


6.10.3. The ‘substantive’ |-r} seems in some ways to behave 


like a case. Note the combination (6.7) with the superessive, 
and the pronoun forms (7.2.4.7). One also wonders about a 
connexion with the relative suffix. It is noteworthy that it is 


mutually exclusive with the plural {-p}. 


6.0.2. Certain implications of the above observations may now 
be summarized. Paper lists as cases: nominative (/-0/), genitive, 
accusative, allative, separative, locative, superessive, resultative, 
ablative. This reviewer subscribes to a general analytical prin- 
ciple that, while zero-allomorphs are often found useful and 
necessary, zero-morphemes seem rarely, if ever, to be of advantage. 
He therefore has yet to be convinced that RAE is_ usefully 
described as having a nominative. 

It seems on several counts that the pattern of case suffixation 
permitted sequences of two case suffixes. Taking everything 
into consideration, then, the case system seems to occupy two suffix 
positions, and may be stated as follows: 











Position 1 Position 2 
accusative 
allative 
separative 
locative 








superessive (-substantive?) 





genitive 





abstractive 











Occasional instances of flexibility in position order seem to occur 
in RAE. 
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7.0. The pronoun system is subdivided into relative and personal. 
Since later, in 7.2.4.1-3, the relative forms are clearly and properly 
stated as belonging to the third person system, this personal- 
relative dichotomy would seem to be semantically defined, and 
hence inconsistent with Paper’s otherwise impeccable formal 
analysis of the pronominal system. 


7.1. A highly interesting feature of the structure of the 
grammatical categories of RAE disclosed by Paper’s analysis 
is the close connexion (etymological identity?) of the notions 
non-personal and plural (non-specific). This seems to be in 
striking contrast with early IE, no matter what variant we choose 
from the hypotheses regarding the feminine-collective-plural-neuter 
problem. If anything, IE (or IH) animates (or non-neuters, 
which presumably would best match a personal category) did 
indeed show a plural opposition, but the plural in IE apparently 
had no connexion with neuter (roughly to be matched with non- 
personal), which instead had a special relationship to collective 
(> «feminine» and neuter plural). Instead, in RAE, personals 
have a plural, but non-personals do not. The contrast may be 
brought out in diagram form: 


singular 


_— Oe 


IE (or IH) animateq———p» plural 


¢ 
¢ 
7 


4 
neuler —______» colleclive* 


RAE 


plural 
personal ane 
ie 


non-personal 


7.2.1. The first person singular forms may be _ rewritten: 
nominative (or base-form) /u/=j{u}, accusative /u/={u-0}, 
N N/ ar ons De = : oi 7 
du ./= jU- n> genitive /unin ; >= uni-n ; >, allative /uki)= ju-ki), 
i oe : : , 
‘ablative’ juk } mar) = ju-k, -mar). The analysis of the residue 


/unan/ and /unanku) is uncertain. 
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~l 
« 


2.4.1. The relative personal singular has the stem f{aka-}.1% 


~l 
‘ 
~ 


-2.4.2. The corresponding plural is, then, {aka-p}. 

7.2.4.3. Paper writes the relative non-personal stem /apa-/. 
Since the only normal ‘case’ form occurring is ap-pa, but in view 
of the graphic ambiguities expectable in the case of final /-C, 
and in view of the ‘derived’ forms ap-pu-ka and ap-pi-da, the 
writing }ap(a)-) is suggested. 


7.2.4.4. The ‘here’-deixis personal singular stem is }i-}. 


7.2.4.5. Paper writes the corresponding plural as having a 
stem /api-/. In any event, this may be written in the suggested 
notation as /ap(i)). Since the }-p) may be taken as the plural, 
the stem would then seem to be fa-!; this analysis seems confirmed 
by the attested (Y)ap=/ap/=}a-p-o) (accusative). 

7.2.4.6. The ‘here’-deixis non-personal stem is {i-}. 

7.2.4.7-9. The ‘there’-deixis stem is fupi-’. 

t ) 


7.3. We may now revise slightly Paper’s synoptic table: 


sg. pl. 
Ist ful ‘nuku) 
2nd nu! aos 


Third person and relative 


personal non-personal 


\sg. yi- / . 
Shara’. 5 . 9 §,_? 
here’-d. eas ji-} 
ipl. ja-p(i)) \ 
, \sg. fupi-! | bea 
‘there’-d. upi- 
ipl. jupi-p} \ ( ) 
\sg. faka-! | 
. t t ‘ § ( 
re ap(a)- 
relative ipl. taka-p} jap(a)-) 


*8 If the zero nominative is rejected, in this and the following forms no hyphen is 
then required, since the base may stand alone. It should be noted, however, as a 
matter of accuracy, that we may cite the personal singular ‘upi-{ only with a hyphen 
since it is attested only in combination with the ‘substantive’ }-r{ ; alternatively, 
this base in the personal singular has the allomorph /upir (i)). 

14 The attested material gives us no indication that such a category applied here. 
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Extracting the base morphemes and their allomorphs, we obtain: 


non-pers. pers. sq. pers. pl. 





‘here’ ~~ i- BPBPPBBPPPPPPPI™ a- t 
‘there’ o_cCc~“—[¥xv—_V—-"-‘“r”PP=_=—”<I3— eE—_—_ eee" 
' S meets 1K A - 


‘ne § _e 
relative } ap(a)- } ; 


8.0. Chapter 8 gives a full accounting of the indeclinables. 


Eric P. Hamp. 


Universily of Chicago. 


15 Inspection of this allomorphic tabulation may lead us to revise the criticism 
levelled at 7.0. By eliminating the distinction of non-pers. and pers. for ‘here’ and 
‘there’, thus reducing these two bases to an opposition simply of singular vs. plural, 


we restore a formal distinction, based on categories, between deictic and relative. 
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JacguEs ANDRE, Levique des termes de botanique en latin (Etudes 
et commentaires, X XIII). Paris, Klincksiek, 1956 ; pp. 343. 


Jacques André presents an excellent and interesting treatment 
of the plant names of Latin. _ In his preface he outlines some of 
the peculiar difficulties of his subject, ranging from duplication 
and ambiguity of terminology among the ancient authorities 
(primarily Theophrastus, Pliny, and Dioscorides) through the 
neglect of plant names in the standard dictionaries to the 
difficulties of cooperating with botanists. As an example of the 
kind of coverage he provides, the article frimentum occupies 
thirteen lines (a relatively short entry; fungus takes half again as 
much and ficus takes over a page and a half), in which we find 
three subdivisions of meaning, twelve references to ancient 
authorities, and four items of modern bibliography. 


Columbia University WILLIAM Diver. 


PETER HARTMANN, Nominale Ausdrucksformen im wissenschafllichen 
Sanskrit. 238 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1955. 


Hartmann represents the point of view that comparative 
linguistics will not be as fruitful as it could be unless it ventures 
beyond the domain of the genetic, not an astoundingly novel 
concept, but one that may well be borne in mind in some quarters 
where such an attitude has often been greeted with savage scorn. 
Yet, as noted in the preface (7-9), Indo-Europeanists have 
themselves called attention to the need for familiarity with 
languages outside the Indo-European family. Bouda’s works are 
referred to as largely owing their inspiration to such suggestions. 
Hartmann recognized the achievements of the comparative 
method in Indo-European languages and even applauds its exten- 
sion to other linguistic groups. He is not narrow enough to regard 
the historical and genetic approach, however, as the only valid 
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one. Even within Indo-European he would like to see application 
of both synchronic and diachronic methods. And he envisages 
a still more ambitious project, namely, ascertaining the typological 
nature of Indo-European itself, which seems unlikely at present. 
Beyond this he would hail any methodology resulting in contribu- 
tions to general linguistics. 

He is somewhat more mentalistic in his reference to the connec- 
tion between thought and language and to the parallelism between 
categoric form and semantic content, a connection observed by 
him especially in Sanskrit philosophical texts, in which he asserts 
that specific forms are consciously applied. And, while ready 
to admit that such connection between form and meaning may be 
unconscious and automatic, he insists that the occurrence of 
that parallelism can be objectively demonstrated and that logical 
structures can be shown to exist even when not specifically so 
intended. He is wary about attributing too great a rdéle to logic 
in speech or in thought. In treating scholarly Sanskrit he views 
it as a phenomenon that developed entirely within Indo-European 
linguistic territory but bearing striking similarities to non-Indo- 
European forms of expression. Its chief characteristic is that 
of nominal expression. This is found in all forms of Sanskrit 
literature and is, Hartmann maintains, not due to allogenous 
influence. He goes so far as to assume a ‘nominales Sprachgefiihl’, 
regardless of what genres are involved. He points out that it is 
still employed in learned writing in India today. 

In the present study he describes his procedure as an attempt 
to discern a portion of linguistic reality within one chracteristic 
type, in one language and in one genre associated with definite 
stylistic considerations. | What is involved in the nominal style 
of expression is not an innovation, he insists, but rather the 
selection of one type among numerous possibilities present in 
Indo-European and, consequently, in Sanskrit itself from the very 
beginning. A few linguistic devices are employed in special ways 
to impart ‘as adequate expression as possible to the intended 
utterance’. The result—which has for him the appearance of 
being intentional and calculated—is that concepts, moods, nuances 
and relationships which might otherwise require the use of special 
verbal forms are expressed by nominal suffixes. A certain 
coalescence of categories results, but this is not to be regarded as 
‘linguistic deterioration’. 

If the succinctness or monotony of expression thus achieved 
appears excessive, this is regarded as simply indicative of ‘direction 
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of interest’ rather than lack of intellectual resourcefulness. In 
its finished stages, the completely nominalized expression is 
exceedingly simple in its formal and syntactic arrangement 
therefore constituting, for the author, a classical example of good 
style, expressing a maximum of that to be imparted with a 
minimum expenditure of linguistic effort. (In places the reader 
will no doubt utter a gentle wish that Hartmann had mastered 
that feat himself). 

He has assembled an impressive quantity of material to illustrate 
his points. It is taken from philosophical writings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with occasional references to 
literary works in order to demonstrate that the type of expression 
investigated is by means restricted to philosophical authors. (He 
sees similar use of nominal expression in Homer, in scholastic 
Latin and in the writings of philosophers of all ages, but he has not 
found such a consistent use of the device as in what he calls 
wissenschaflliches Sanskrit). 

A study of the means used to effect this particular style (28-118) 
includes an analysis (31-52) of the suffixes employed: -ka 
(adjectivizing, agential), -in (correlative, participial), -vat/-mal 
(possessive, adjectival), -ir (agential, participial) and -ya (potential, 
passive). Some of the passages are of considerable difficulty, 
and Hartmann is to be congratulated on the skill with which he 
treats them (he accompanies the examples with a literal transla- 
tion). 


The next portion of the book (52-71) treats the use of nominal 


circumlocutions in place of inflectional suffixes, dependent 
clauses, etc. Other topics discussed are composition (71-79), 
the use of abstract substantives (80-121), etc., followed by a survey 
of the nature and consequences of nominalization. <A gratuitous 
defense of this style is inserted, and this could well have been 
omitted. But Hartmann pertinently calls attention to the fact 
that any difficulty of perceiving the intended relationships may 
grow out of inability of the ‘uninitiated’ to grasp what is clear to 
those using the language in question. And he implies, without 
specifically so stating, that the difficulty of rendering a type of 
utterance in another language is entirely irrelevant in judging the 
efficacy of that type to achieve its ends. 

Thus far the book deals mostly with devices for constituting 
individual members of the nominal expression. Now he treats 
the form and content of larger units—phrases and clauses and their 
combination and juxtaposition (126-192). 
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A brief survey of the outstanding characteristics of this nominal 
style (192-210) mentions predominance of attribution, limitation 
of formal means of expression and mere ‘naming’ as a form of 
predication. 

Despite the author’s reminder at the outset of the need for 
comparison of I-E and non-I-E languages in such studies, the 
book is chiefly devoted to an analysis of one type of Sanskrit 
in and of itself, with only sporadic references to genetically unre- 
lated languages (Japanese, Chinese). But in an Erkurs (210-233 
he considers in some detail the situation in Chinese, a language 
with ‘still more abstract’ forms of utterance. The resemblances 
to Sanskrit are not interpreted as due to influence in either 
direction nor on the basis of areal considerations or the like. This 
peculiar form of nominal style in Sanskrit is, he maintains, Indo- 
European in origin and the Chinese style, for all its similarities, 


is the product of specifically Chinese conditions. In Sanskrit 
other stylistic possibilities are always open, such as are not 
available to speakers of Chinese. In Sanskrit the phenomenon 


is largely learned, whereas the Chinese style is virtually inevitably 
the property of all speakers, since the colloquial language is of 
necessity kept within the same structural framework as_ the 
learned. 

A few conclusions are pointed out (233-238) as emerging, more 
or less automatically, from this study of a specific type of Sanskrit 
in which, from the specializing of one linguistic possibility, a form 
results that is fortuitously like that found in languages that are, 
of themselves, so constituted. | One obvious conclusion is, for the 
author, the advisability of conceiving of linguistic research 
Sprachforschung is, admittedly, not the exact counterpart) as 
largely stylistic; but he hastens to add that he does not mean style 
in Vossler’s sense, where it is tantamount to ornamentation and 
the stylistic study of a given language is comparable to an esthetic 
enjoyment. Rather, all aspects of style may better be included 
under the concept of specific realization of theoretically possible 
form according to the inherited traditions and point of view of a 
culture, nation or people. He prudently eschews any racial or 
ethnic interpretation. But he believes that any radical departure 
from the style of a language would be accompanied by an equally 
radical departure from the thought habits of the people speaking 
it. This is in obvious and intentional disagreement with that 
notion of ‘style’ which can vary from author to author or from genre 
to genre; yet even those variations are limited by the categoric 
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system of the language in which an author writes or a speaker 
speaks. There is great variety, but not infinite, of the conceivable 
forms that style may assume from language to language. But 
this is countered, the author claims (basing his conclusion, of course, 
on various predecessors), by the permanence and immutability 
of the universe with which each language is faced. There is, no 
doubt, room for considerable philosophical disagreement here, 
and even the layman may very well question the alleged 
permanence. But the term may have a certain relative validity 
when compared with the great variety of expression employed by 
languages to refer to the same phenomena (or what are taken to 
be the same). In recommending this this approach according to 
philosophical categories of 
too difficult a task for any linguist—Hartmann sees the futility 
and untenability of antiquated value judgments implicit in terms 
like ‘primitive’ or ‘decadent’. With something akin to 
neogrammarianism, with which his point of view rarely coincides, 
he says that there are laws according to which linguistic systems 
are determined and that the task of linguistic research is to ascertain 
them. The exact process according to which Sanskrit developed 
a nominal style was possible only because of the ‘laws’ of that 
language, or, if one will, the characteristic features inherent in it. 
A process is based on a tendency, he thinks—a tendency in the 
thought system of the speakers. The manner in which a fact or 
occurrence is expressed in any language is always giillig but never 
gleichgiillig (the play on words cannot be reproduced very well 
in English, a state of affairs that would no doubt find explanation 
in Hartmann’s theories too). Every linguistic form supposedly 
implies its own world and its own reality. The peculiar sort of 
duality in Sanskrit permitting simultaneous existence of two almost 
contradictory styles reflects a duality inherent in any approach 
to the universe, with either a subjective or a predicative view of 
the matter encountered. The Indo-European situation is viewed 
as superior to that encountered elsewhere, because it supposedly 
achieves a greater ‘mastery of reality’; but it bears with it the 
danger of a kind of schizophrenia resulting from the awareness 
partial or complete, of the two sides from which any event may be 
seen or expressed. The ordinary mortal who is not possessed 
of that awareness is, presumably, immune to the danger. 

Practical considerations seem to require that we assume, as a 
working hypothesis, that speakers of the same language have a 
fairly uniform orientation which, Hartmann believes, is afforded 
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by both language and thought. It is doubtful that very many 
linguists will be prepared to follow him through this thorny 
terrain of speculation, even though they may have their own private 
surmises. Surely they are not as a rule sufficiently qualified in 
philosophy or psychology to issue pronouncements with any 
authority. The old-fashioned division of labor is still, it would 
seem, a necessary evil. But the book is certainly bristling with 
provocative suggestions and is based on sound observation of a 
substantial body of material well-controlled and carefully mastered. 
Unfortunately, many of the generalizations do not logically follow 
from the examples given. 


New York University. RosBert A. FowkeEs. 


Evio GHIRLANDA, La ferminologia vilicola nei dialetti della Svizzera 
Italiana |Romanica Helvetica, vol. 61]. 211 pp. Berne: Francke, 
1956. 


Une année aprés sa publication partielle, la dissertation de 
M. Ghirlanda vient de paraitre intégralement. Cette étude, dirigée 
par le regretté M. Jacob Jud, a été présentée a la Faculté de Lettres 
de l'Université de Zurich et elle s’ajoute aux nombreuses et 
intéressantes monographies de linguistique romane qui enrichissent 
chaque année |l’estimable recueil bernois Romanica Helvetica. 

Le sujet est examiné par M. Ghirlanda avec un soin digne de 
louange ; il suffit de donner un coup d’eeil a I’ Introduzione (pp. 9-33) 
pour noter la minutieuse diligence a laquelle lA. a eu recours pour 
se procurer tous les instruments nécessaires pour illustrer d’une 
facon définitive le lexique viticole de la Suisse Italienne. L’enquéte 
linguistique, qu’il a poursuivie personnellement dans 57 communes 
et qu’il a achevée avec des matériaux manuscrits du Vocabolario 
dei dialetti della Svizzera Italiana, a été enrichie par un précieux 
recueil de renseignements relativement aux antécédents historiques 
et a la situation actuelle de la viticulture dans le territoire examiné, 
selon la féconde orientation méthodique des Wérler und Sachen. 

Le travail se compose de neuf chapitres dont les quatre premiers 
sont réservés a la description de la plante et du fruit (I. La vigne, 
pp. 34-39; Il. Botanique de la vigne, pp. 40-62; III. Le raisin, 
pp. 63-91; IV. Physiologie de la vigne, pp. 92-95) tandis que les 
cing derniers traitent des soins qu’exige la plante (V. Multiplication 
de la vigne, pp. 96-110 ; VI. Taille seéche de la vigne, pp. 111-118 ; 
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VII. Taille verte de la vigne, pp. 119-120; VIII. Le vignoble, 
pp. 121-131 ; IX. Méthodes de culture de la vigne, pp. 132-183). 
A Vintérieur des chapitres, a leur tour subdivisés en des sections 
plus détaillées, justifiées et expliquées par de fréquentes définitions 
techniques, puisées en grande partie de |’Enciclopedia Italiana, 
le matériel linguistique trouve une présentation adéquate. La 
méme difficulté, souvent évidente, de la terminologie viticole a se 
ranger dans un schéme rigoureusement scientifique et adapté 
aux procédés les plus modernes de culture, permet d’intéressantes 
déductions tant6t sur le caractére générique d’une bonne partie 
de la terminologie viticole, tant6t sur des situations locales arriérées 
en matiére de viticulture. 

Le traitement étymologique accompagné de nombreuses photo- 
graphies, esquisses et cartes géographiques, est en général prudent 
et critique, et répond aux intentions de |’A. de ne pas disjoindre 
mols et choses, la linguistique de l’ethnographie. 

De bréves Considerazioni finali (pp. 184-190) achévent le travail 
de M. Ghirlanda; elles se rapportent au caractére de la viticulture 
tessinoise, 4 la structure du lexique viticole et a la structure 
historique du méme lexique. On trouve enfin des index trés utiles, 
des choses (Index rerum, pp. 191-194) et des mols (Index verborum, 
pp. 194-211). 

Je forme le souhait que |’A., lorsqu’il publiera les matériaux 
relatifs 4 la vinification qu’il a aussi recueillis, puisse développer 
davantage l’examen de la_ structure historique du_ lexique 
vitivinicole ; cependant on peut dés a présent conclure que cette 
monographie témoigne chez M. Ghirlanda d’une solide préparation 
et d’une excellente orientation dans le domaine de |l’onomasiologie 
romane. 


Istituto di Glottologia 


Universita di Bologna. FRANCESCO Coco. 


Joagutm Matrroso CAMARA Jr., Uma Forma Verbal Portuguésa. 
Estudo Estilistico-Gramatical. 100 pp. Rio de Janeiro: Livraria 
Académica, 1956. 


This is a study of the so-called conditional verb forms in 
Portuguese (amaria ‘I would love’, amarias ‘thou wouldst 
love’, etc.). The first section treats the history of the forms and 
the history of the study of the forms; here a good deal of attention 
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is devoted to the question of nomenclature, and the choice finally 
made is the one I like least: past future (“futuro do pretérito’).+ 
This is followed by chapters on verbal categories in general and the 
category Future in particular. The heart of the book is in the 
next two chapters: The Past Future (O Futuro do Pretérito) 
and Condition and Unreality (A Condicao e a Irrealidade). There 
is a final chapter on the compound forms of the conditional perfect 
(feria amado, etc.). The approach, except for some of the verbal 
category material, is highly impressionistic. 

As reviewer, I wish to be scrupulously fair to the author, 
especially since I seem to have been unwittingly unfair to him in 
a recent review of another book of his. The author and the 
reviewer are poles apart in their conception of how these things 
should be done. __If I understand these things at all (and it is not 
certain that I do), verbal category studies are a branch of 
descriptive linguistics. | Further, it is my understanding that the 
basic datum of descriptive linguistics is the colloquial language. 
The examples here adduced, however, are almost without 
exception taken from the writings of the most elegant stylists in 
a literature famous for its elegant stylists. I mention only a 
few: Camdes, Almeida Garret, the sonnetist Bocage, Eca de 
Queirés, and the Brazilians Machado de Assis, Tristéo de Atayde 
and Fagundes Varela. These are some exceedingly fine writers 
indeed, but whatever may be the virtues of their work (and they 
are many), it is certainly not colloquial Portuguese. Now there 
must be a number of examples in language in which the colloquial 
usage and the literary show no differences, and an examination of 
one would produce the same results as an examination of the 
other. The Portuguese conditional, however, is not such an 
example, since it has a lively existence in the literary language, 


1 NB: Prelérilo, throughout the book, is used in the sense of Pasi, as in the sequence 
Past, Present, Future, and, in verbal categories: Past/Non-Past. It (pretériio) is 
not to be confused with Eng. prelerite. 

2 Diciondrio de Fatos Gramaticais, Rio, 1956. Cf. Language, 33 (1957), 193-5. 
The absence of Jakobson et al., Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, from his list of works 
consulted led me to suppose that he had not consulted it; in a personal communi- 
cation, he has since informed me that he consulted it, but omitted it as too technical 
for his audience. Also, the fact that I wrote the review in Taxco, Mexico, without 
library facilities, prevented my appreciating his extensive previous publications, and 
lead me into the impertinence of hoping he would soon write a book he had already 
written! For these and any other personal injuries I may have done him, it is a 
pleasure to offer him here my apologies. 
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while in the colloquial it is obsolete, and has been completely 
replaced, as far as I can discover, by the imperfect indicative. 
In the standard type of condition contrary to fact: ‘If I had the 
money, I would buy a house’, one does not say: ‘Se tivesse o 
dinheiro, compararia uma casa’; one says rather: ‘Se tivesse o 
dinheiro, comprava uma casa.’* The possibility of such a 
substitution is admitted by the author (pp. 73 ff.), but even there 
he devotes his principal attention to an impressionistic analysis 
of ‘the modal coloration’ which he finds ‘implicit’ in the newer 
construction. 

The crux of the disagreement between author and reviewer 
lies in a paragraph on p. 69, evidently the key paragraph of the 
book, and which I translate as follows: ‘The fact is that historical 
grammar tends to isolate the linguistic forms from the semantic 
structuration in which they function, and takes formal analogies 
as its point of departure in order to explain the replacement of 
one form by another in a given construction. Thus one obscures 
the intuitive semantic system by which the speakers regulate 
themselves, and the profound reason, immanent therein, which 
leads them to operate each substitution.’ Clearly, the author 
believes that this tendency is a weakness of historical grammar, 
and is here attempting to correct it, within the limited scope of his 
study. The reviewer, on the other hand, considers this to be one 
of the principal strengths of historical grammar. I know no way 
of reconciling these views. 

Research on the Romance verb forms is still in progress, and it 
would be risky to predict what results will ultimately be achieved 
and accepted, but of one thing I am confident: when the nature of 
the interrelationships of Romance verb forms is finally revealed 
with some clarity, it will prove to be systematic, in some meaning 
of the term comparable to the meaning which it has in, say, 
thermodynamics. On the other hand, when the nature of what 
the author calls ‘the intuitive semantic system’ is finally made 
clear, I suspect that it will not prove to be systematic in any strict 
sense of the word. I am thus compelled to regard ‘intuitive... 
system’ as a contradiction in terms, since I feel that that which is 


3 This replacement of one tense by the other has a certain historical interest. I 
have pointed out elsewhere that it began as early as the first part of the 15th century. 
It seems to have been spreading gradually since that date, and is now complete, or 
virtually so, in colloquial Brazilian. Cf. Two Old Portuguese Versions of the Life of 
Saint Alexis, Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1953, § 10. 1. B and note 117. 
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intuitive is not systematic and vice versa. Accordingly, when 
the author looks for the ‘reason’ (I suppose we might substitute 
‘cause’ in the Newtonian sense of the word) for the replacement of 
one verb form by another, he seeks it in the desire of the speaker 
(poet, novelist) to express to a greater or lesser degree such entities 
as reality, unreality, pastness, intemporality, etc. If the reviewer 
were to seek the ‘reason’ (and here we may certainly substitute 
‘cause’ in the Newtonian sense) for the replacement of one form by 
another, he would prefer to seek it in some change in the 
systematic relationships of the verb forms with each other and 
among themselves, or possibly with other forms in the same lin- 
guistic system, such as the adverbs. In different terminology, 
the reviewer would prefer to look for an evolution of the system 
from a prior state A to a later state B over a finite interval of 
time. 

It is a truism of intellectual endeavor that the kinds of answers 
one obtains are governed by the kinds of questions one asks. 
The author asks intuitive questions and obtains intuitive answers. 
In this respect, and with the exception of the part of his work 
devoted to verbal categories, he seems to the reviewer to stand 
squarely in the tradition pioneered by Benedetto Croce and 
Leo Spitzer, and this view is reinforced by the sub-title of the 
work ‘Estudo Estilistico-Gramatical’. This is a very honorable 
tradition, and only one very mild criticism of it can properly be 
offered: if one asks intuitive questions, one risks that another 
investigator may ask the same questions of the same material and 
obtain different answers. Between two sets of differing intuitive 
answers to the same questions, there exists no means of objective 
choice, and both sets must, therefore, be regarded as ‘correct’ or 
‘incorrect’ indifferently. The prudent reader who would make a 
choice between them must inevitably do so on the ground that 
one is more ‘brilliant’, ‘penetrating’, ‘illuminating’, etc., than the 
other. In a word, the difference between answers ceases to be 
one of mutually exclusive alternatives, and becomes one of scalar 
gradations, with the further restriction that the units of the scale 
are not agreed upon by the participants. If an investigator 
choose (as Mattoso Camara apparently does) to accept the risk 
of a pluralism of ‘correct’ answers, no proper criticism may be 


* For a recent example of this phenomenon, see the controversy between Leo 
Spitzer and Stephen Gilman, a propos of the latter’s book, The Art of La Celestina, 
in Hispanic Review, XXV (1957), pp. 1-25 and 112-21. 
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leveled at him, provided only that he does not apply the term 
‘science’ to the activity in which he is engaged. 

Since these pages may be read by speakers of several West 
European languages, a caveat is here in order. There seems 
to be an unfortunate tendency at present to suppose that the 
English word science is an exact translation of Germ. Wis- 
senschafl (Fr. science, Ptg. ciéncia, etc.). This is false.6 If we 
consider the range of meanings of the two terms, or, more 
precisely, the range of their respective referents in the real world, 
we shall find that the range of Eng. science (as used by scientists 
to denote the activity in which they engage) is very greatly 
restricted by comparison with the range of Wissenschafl. I do 
not suppose that there is any propria of the range of meanings 
of science, that is, any set of meanings not shared by Wissenschaft ; 
there is, on the other hand, an enormous propria in the range of 
meanings of Wissenschaft, that is, there is a very large number of 
careful, serious and more or less methodical intellectual activities 
which can properly be called Wissenschafllich, but which cannot 
be called scientific without misuse of the term. 

The present study by Mattoso Camara belongs squarely in the 
propria of meanings of Wissenschaft. It is an intelligent, learned, 
methodical discussion of certain verb forms, and consists largely 
of intuitive attempts to interpret the artistic intent of the poets 
and novelists who used them in certain specified instances. I 
regard it as quite successful in this way. It can be called 
Sprachwissenschaft in the same sense that most art criticism 
can be called Kunstwissenschaft, or most literary criticism 
Literaturwissenschaft. 

Now the scientist can make no valid criticism of the man who 
prefers to be a poet or a literary critic, provided only that the latter 
does not say or imply that he is a scientist. This brings me to the 
only criticism which it seems to me can properly be made of a work 
such as this. Verbal category studies are a branch of descriptive 


5 Leaving aside as irrelevant such figurative expressions as ‘scientific tennis’, 
it must still be admitted that the zealots of such disciplines as Naval Science, Library 
Science and Domestic Science, are doing their best to fill the vacuum, and one may look 
forward to an unhappy day when Eng. science may become as vague and all-inclusive 
a term as Wissenschaft. 1 insist upon the point because there seem to me to exist two 
schools of linguists and two schools of literary critics in the United States and else- 
where, one of which (in each case) uses a Newtonian methodology and considers itself 
scientific for that reason, the other of which does not use such a methodology, and does 
not wish to. In the latter event, ‘science’ = ‘Wissenschaft’, and is a bad translation. 
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linguistics, and descriptive linguistics is a science or it is nothing. 
The author says (80, my translation): ‘In the past imperfect there 
does not yet enter the category of future, coordinated with that of 
past, so that the apodosis is actualized in the conditioning moment 
of the protasis’, and (ibid.): ‘In the pluperfect past, in turn, that 
advance resolves itself into a retreat {sc. along a time-line, into the 
past, Trans. note] and the category of future disappears in an 
intensification of the category past.’ As I understand verbal 
categories, such binary oppositions as Past/Non-Past are total 
and polar, they are not scalar or gradual. In a language which 
has the opposition Past/Non-Past, every verb form belongs in one 
or the other category, and there is no middle ground. Accordingly, 
I do not know what it means to say that a category ‘does not yet 
enter’ a certain verb form. Again, to speak of an ‘intensification’ 
of the category Past is to speak of an intensification of that which 
is already absolute. In conclusion, it seems to me to have been a 
mistake to devote two chapters of the book to verbal categories. 
The intuitive impressionism of the rest of the book carries over into 
this material, and damages what ought to have the utmost 
scientific rigor and precision. On the other hand, these chapters 
lend an air of scientific formidableness to the study which interferes 
with a proper appreciation of the author’s often quite keen 
intuitive analyses of certain literary constructions. 


University of Illinois. J. H. D. ALLEN Jr. 


ERnNsT FRAENKEL, Lilauisches elymologisches Wérterbuch, Issues 4-5 
(pp. 241-400, képti-mala). Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1955 ff. 


Fascicles four and five of the dictionary are similar to the 
first three fascicles already reviewed in Word 12: 331-334 and the 
same general comments hold for these. 

In the discussion of the Slavic borrowing kurtas ‘greyhound’ 
there is no mention of the ‘acute’ pitch stress, which differs from 
that of the majority of Slavic borrowings in Lithuanian. 
Pranas Skardzius has pointed out («Del skoliniu§ kiréiavimo 
lietuviu kalboje,» Svietimo Darbas, Vol. X, no. 8, p. 938) that in 
Lithuanian words from Slavic in many cases the ‘acute’ is an 
indication that the borrowing took place at an early date. Biga 
(Lietuviy kalbos zodynas; Kaunas, 1922, p. xxx) was of the 
opinion that the Russians still distinguished between an ‘acute’ 
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and ‘circumflex’ at the time of early borrowings and that the 
Russian ‘acute’ is reflected in these borrowings. Biga cites the 
example of S. Cr. hrt and Bulgarian zdrt-iil, both of which point to 
an original Slavic acute, and compares the stress with that of the 
Lithuanian word. A reference could have been made to Biga’s 
discussion of this word, even though it is possible that Biga was 
wrong. 

Machek (Slavia 16:216) has compared Slavic *zxdrli to Lith. 
karti ‘to run fast’. This comparison does not seem likely to the 
reviewer, but Fraenkel might have listed it either under kurli or 
karlas. If Kurytowicz (L’ Apophonie en indo-européen ; Wroctaw, 
1956, p. 235) is right in saying «balto-slave uR est la continuation 
phonétique de R aprés les vélaires k, g, sk,» then Lith. karti ‘to run 
fast’ (from “*kr-) might be related to the Slavic words represented 
by R. skoryj. The initial s of skoryj can be explained as IE 
mobile s. 

Neither under the heading kléli ‘to spread out, to unfold’ nor 
under kélli ‘to raise, to lift’? is any mention made of Vaillant’s 
theory (Grammaire compareée des langues slaves ; Paris, 1950, p. 170) 
of genetic relationship between the two words. According to 
Vaillant, «Il est possible que lit. kléju ‘j’étends, je recouvre’, 
sl. kladg ‘je pose, je charge’, soient faits sur un théme *kl-d de 
la racine kel- de lit. kelitt ‘je souléve’....» Vaillant’s proposal is very 
attractive, and it may be that we have to do with a form I: form II 
alternation of the same root. We have the form *kelH, in kélti 
‘to raise’ whereas the form *kleH, is represented by Lith. kléti 
‘to cover, O. C. S. klasti ‘to put’. 

Lith. lakStas ‘Kohlblatt, Kumstblatt’, Lett. (pl.) laksti ‘Blatter. 
namentlich von Wurzelwerk, Ranken, Stengel von Pflanzen’ 
is compared with Armenian lesk ‘abgenutzt, abgeschabt, 
abgegriffen’, but apparently congeners are not found elsewhere. 
According to Fraenkel (p. 337), «Die Gdbed. ware dann 
‘Abgerissenes, Abgeschabtes’», One wonders about an etymology 
which is only represented by Baltic and Armenian. 

For those interested in the problem of O. C. S. jezykti, O. Pr. 
insuwis (dictionary, p. 369) the reviewer would like to call attention 
to Martinet’s article «Le couple senex-sendlus et le ‘suffixe’ -k-» 
(BSL 51:42-56), which appeared after the dictionary was published. 
In this article (p. 54) the /k/ of jezykii is explained not as an 
‘Erweiterung’, but as the expected phonological result of */H./ 
before /s/. The phonemes /uH,/ before vowel yield /uw/, but 
before /s/ the result is /uk/ and before any other consonant /u:/. 
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We can imagine a paradigm with a nom. sg. ending in -/uks/ 
<*/uH,s/ and an acc. pl. ending in -/u:m/<*uH,m/. When the 
inflection becomes thematic the /u:/ is transferred to the nom. 
sg. which then ends in /u:k/. The Slavic jezykt shows this form, 
whereas O. Pr. insuwis shows the expected phonological result 
of -/uH2/ before vowel. 


University of Kentucky. WILLIAM R. SCHMALSTIEG. 


F. RunpGren. Uber Bildungen mit §- und n-t- Demonstrativen im 
Semilischen. vi11+379 pp. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells 
Boktryckeri AB, 1955. 


The author, following up Christian’s ideas, examines various 
Semitic roots containing n, § and attributes to them a «deictic» 
value. He recognizes these elements mainly in Ethiopic and 
Akkadian, to a lesser degree in the other Semitic languages. 
Having this thesis in mind he, unfortunately, often reconstructs 
these elements where they do not exist, and in other cases his 
analysis of the existing elements § or n in certain roots is not 
always sound. I will limit myself to a few Ethiopic examples. 
Thus, for instance, the preposition san «until» of Chaha (p. 67) 
is explained as going back to an original sand (Muher) and derived 
from sa-’and=za (demonstrative) -+’and(=anta). It escaped 
R’s attention, however, that nearly all the prepositions of South 
Ethiopic meaning «until go back to a root «arrive». Thus, Chaha, 
Eza, Ennemor, Endegefi, Masqan, Gogot san from “*sdna «arrive»; 
Selti, Wolane, Zway gango, gigdl, lagag from gege, gigi «arrive» 
as well as Amharic dards from ddrrdsd «arrives. The author was 
disturbed by the final d of Muher sand «until (so in Cohen; 
I myself recorded for Muher dar «dimit»), but even if the form 
exists, it is simply a dissimilation of a final gemination of a form 
such as *sann. By the way, Amh. dards is derived by R. from 
*sa-dar (72), sa- being «eine s-Bildung» and dar dimit». As for 
Amharic zig that undoubtedly is to be compared with the East 
Gurage element gege it is analyzed by the author (69) as a 
demonstrative Zi (probably zi) and -g going back to a demonstrative 
-k. Examples of this kind of interpretation are unfortunately not 
isolated. Thus, for instance, ‘asma «because» is analyzed as ’an 
(comparing it with ’an of ’anza «while», ’anbala «without»), -sa 
(a conjunction) and -ma, another conjunction (24); ’aska «until» 


5—1 
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goes back to ’an-sa-ka (32); Amh. sant chow much?» comes from 
*ay-fo-sa-n-tu in which each of these is interpreted as going back 
to a similar element in the language (42). These examples, and 
there are many more, will give the reader an idea about the method 
of reconstruction used by the author to prove his point. 

The author commits the basic mistake of comparing the element 
of one language with that of another language even though their 
origin is altogether different. It is perfectly true that the various 
Ethiopic languages are closely related, but Gurage is sometimes 
as far from Tigrinya as, say, Akkadian from Gurage. Extreme 
caution is therefore required even when comparing seemingly 
identical elements in two dialects even closely related. | Whatever 
the origin of Amharic ld-kdmaééd «be gathered» may be, it cannot 
be a secondary formation from kdm-at dike one» since af «one» is 
Gurage whereas the Amharic expression for «one» is and (74). — 
Likewise there is no identity whatsoever between the element -Sa 
of Tigre ’asa «where?» and the conjunction of insistence -s of 
Chaha in a form such as al-3-e «somewhere» (57). Indeed, whereas 
Chaha § would normally go back to an Ethiopic s, a Tigre § does not 
easily represent a palatalized s, even though palatalization occurs 
occasionally in Tigre in the nominal forms. Also, nothing 
authorizes us to analyze Tigre ‘asa «where?» into ’a- and -Sa. 
Using the method of putting together elements from different 
languages, R. compares Gafat ag-as ag-as «each one» (going back 
to ’hd «one») with Tigrinya haggi «now» (84, n. 7), while the 
Tigrinya element is a variant of hazzi and is to be compared with 
Geez ya’aze. 

There are occasional errors of facts and wrong interpretations 
of roots used by the author for his various comparisons. Thus, 
the Amharic angogallas and angogallah «enigma» are not to be 
considered as «nebeneinanderstehend» since the endings -allah 
and -allas are those of the 2nd person sing. masc. fem. respectively 
and mean «for you» masc. (-allah), fem. (-allas) whatever anqo- 
may mean . Consequently they cannot be identified with the 
ending -os of the names of games.—There is no reason to state on 
the authority of Brockelmann that the root ‘wr «blind» disappeared, 
from Amharic (125); cf. Baetman, Dictionnaire amarigna-frangais, 
col. 606 awwar «blind».—It is rather surprising to read R’s opinion 
according to which Modern South Arabic § is secondarily developed 
from Proto Semitic s simply because the Arabic correspondence 
of lisan «tongue» is Mehri lisin, Soqotri Jasin for which the author 
would apparently likewise expect s. However, on the basis of 
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comparisons we seem to know that the regular etymological 
correspondence of Arabic s is Modern South Arabic § and 
Hebrew §.—There is no reason to translate the Chaha forms such 
as aldnd, xYeldnd «nach ein, zwei (87) whereas it simply means 
«the first, the second», Chaha -dnd corresponding to Amharic -avi. 
It is also on the basis of this incorrect translation that R. translates 
Gafat Satfdand «ach vorm (ib.), erroneously identifying the Gafat 
-dnd with Chaha -dnd.—The so-called Argobba arot «night» (also 
Harari artu, drli) is not to be compared with Amharic arat «dinner». 
While arat goes back to Tigre harab «meal, and Harari hirdl, 
Argobba arol is a Cushitic loanword: Sidamo hawarro, Qabenna 
aworuta. 

The author shows that he has a vast amount of knowledge, but 
in his future works he will have to revise his interpretations and 
adopt a less mechanical and artificial approach toward the solution 
of the phonetic, morphological and syntactical problems of 
Semitic. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Wotr LESLAU. 


Hassan EL-Hagseé, Le parler arabe de Tripoli (Liban). 203 pp. 
Paris : C. Klincksieck, 1954. 


In 1919 Michel Feghali published in Paris Le parler de Kfar‘abida, 
a descriptive grammar of the Arabic dialect of his native Lebanese 
village, dedicated to Albert Cuny. Thirty-five years later 
Hassan el-Hajjé has published in Paris this descriptive grammar 
of the Arabic dialect of his native city of Tripoli, Lebanon, with a 
preface by Jean Cantineau. In each case the author attempted 
to describe a particular North Lebanese dialect, utilizing the latest 
linguistic theory and methodology, under the direction of a 
prominent French linguist. Thus these two studies are fully 
comparable in aims and scope, and it is instructive to note in what 
ways and to what extent the recent one has improved upon the 
earlier one. 


In the first place, Feghali’s book generally took Classical Arabic 
as the starting point for the description of the dialect and was 
loaded with historical and comparative explanation. El-Hajjé’s, 
on the other hand, is severely descriptive with only occasional notes 
on diachronic or dialectal matters. This represents a clear 
advance. Much of Feghali’s etymologizing and discussion of 
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theory became outdated very soon, and the descriptive core of 
the book, which has remained its chief value, had many gaps. 
El-Hajjé gives more and better information in much less space. 

Second, Feghali’s treatment was atomistic, el-Hajjé’s is 
avowedly structural. At one point (p. 132), Feghali affirms that 
his dialect is a system «ott loul se tient», but gives no evidence of 
this view in the actual description. This is especially true in 
the lengthy section on phonetics, in which Classical Arabic sounds 
in various positions are dutifully traced to their modern counter- 
parts but not even the simplest list of the basic sounds of the 
dialect is ever offered. El-Hajjé deals explicitly with the phoneme 
concept, provides charts of the phonemes, and gives minimally 
contrasting pairs to justify his analysis. The thirty-seven pages 
of el-Hajjé’s Phonologie give a clearer picture of the sound system 
of Tripoli Arabic than the 132 pages of Feghali’s Phonétique 
did for Kfar‘abida Arabic. The atomistic approach of the earlier 
work also showed up in the morphology. For example, flatly 
contradictory statements about certain phenomena were made in 
different parts of the book, and the author felt little obligation to 
overall consistency. 

Besides these two important improvements which reflect 
developments in linguistics as a whole, there are several other 
features in el-Hajjé’s book which can be heartily welcomed. 
One is the giving of extensive or even exhaustive lists bearing 
on particular points of pronunciation or grammar, such as the 
list of words with the borrowed g phoneme (p. 16), the list of 
contrasting pairs of fa‘al: fi‘il verbs (p. 40), ’af‘al plurals (p. 143) 
and many others. Another is the section Textes (pp. 176-99), 
which consists of thirteen brief descriptive texts on Tripoli given 
in transcription and translation. 

Since el-Hajjé’s study is so much better than Feghali’s and 
contains so much useful information about an interesting and 
important dialect area, it is all the more disappointing that it has 
some serious defects. For one thing, the morphology is still 
described in the traditional terminology of Western grammars 
of Arabic, arranged in a traditional order. This makes it very 
easy for the specialist to find his way around and also facilitates 
comparison with other dialects described in the same way, but 
careful rethinking of categories, terminology, and order of 
presentation would very probably reveal many significant features 
hidden by the traditional approach. The distributional 
statements in the phonology are inadequate, there are many minor 
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omissions and inconsistencies in the grammar, and, as in Feghali’s 
book, there is neither a glossary nor an index. But all this may 
be excused in a doctoral thesis which has succeeded, after all, 
in the considerable task of giving a good picture of the grammatical 
structure of the dialect and in pointing up some of the special 
characteristics which set if off from other dialects. 

One defect, however, seems inexcusable: the general sloppiness 
in the analysis and presentation of the phonology. Two 
principles basic to all phonological analysis are repeatedly 
disregarded. First, that the analyst attempt to discover every 
type of contrast (every «opposition») and list itin some way. One 
does not expect to have a total of n oppositions listed in the 
description and then n-+-a contrasts occurring unaccounted for in 
transcribed examples. Second, that the analyst should use a 
consistent system of transcription. Normally one may expect 
this to be phonemic, but whether phonemic or another type of 
systematic or structural transcription, one expects the symbols to 
be explained and used consistently. Since these two principles 
are so basic, blame for disregarding them probably should fall on 
the teachers, advisers, or thesis readers of the doctoral candidate 
rather than on the man himself. For this reason some examples 
deserve discussion here. 

The author uses freely various superscript symbols which are 
nowhere explained. The three most common of these are 2, 4, 
and ’.!. The superscript 2 is apparently intended to represent an 
automatic (i. e. non-phonemic) helping vowel or voyelle de 
disjonclion which breaks up consonant clusters, but I am unable 
to determine the criteria for writing sometimes ?, sometimes a, and 
sometimes, if my guesses are correct, nothing at all for this helping 
vowel. There seems to be a preference for writing ¢ in unstressed 
medial positions and a in stressed medial and unstressed initial 
positions, but even this is not consistently maintained. The 
phonemic status of this helping vowel is always a difficult problem 
in Arabic dialects, and the author cannot be blamed for failing to 
solve satisfactorily a problem for which no linguist has yet found a 
fully satisfactory solution. But he could at least have stated the 
problem as he saw it and explained the transcription he used. 
The value of the superscript ¢ is even less clear. The superscript / 


1 The transcription used here is that of the book except that z is used for the voice- 
less velar spirant and hf and ‘ for the voiceless and voiced pharyngal spirants in place 
of the symbols used by el-Hajjé. 
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is the much discussed final virtual -h of Cantineau and others.? 
Without further discussion here we may note that in final position 
h, h, and (”) occur, with no statement about the contrast, if any, 
among them or between any one of them and a final vowel with no 
aitch. Examples: wjaih «figures» (p. 132), karsih «sa_ chaise» 
(p. 35) drablait «vous avez frappé» (p. 44), ’aywa(h) cour (p. 171), 
fi «dans» (p. 173), fi(*) [«dans lui»] (p. 173). 

The author maintains there are only three short vowel phonemes 
/a e o/ of which the last two are sometimes neutralized and 
represented by a. But in the transcription at least fourteen 
short vowel symbols are used:addeaiodueerea, Of these ee 
are probably misprints for 7, although © is used consistently 
throughout whole paradigms, and 6 is a slip for a. By careful 
searching through the book it is possible to find contrasts 
apparently establishing the independent phonemic status of all 
the others. It is improbable that there are ten short vowel 
phonemes in the dialect, and some of the apparent contrasts must 
represent careless errors of transcription, but it is difficult to be 
sure. Inso far as I can judge on the basis of personal knowledge 
of the Arabic of other points in the Syrian area, including that of 
the village of BiSmizzin, which is fairly close to Tripoli, it seems 
likely that the dialect has six or possibly seven short vowel 
phonemes. As samples of apparent contrasts probably resting 
on careless transcription one may cite the 7: @ contrast ba‘ed 
«apres» (p. 172): ba‘ad «encore» (p. 170); fase «un neuvieéme» 
(p. 119): tase’ ceuf» (p. 160) or the a: a contrast karra qeune 
anesse» (p. 120): karrd «cent mille» (p. 162). As examples of 
contrasts which are probably valid but not recognized by the author 
one may cite the a: i contrast ’ajd al est venu» (pp. 71, 82, 166): 
*izd «si (pp. 51, 175) or the unstressed i: i contrast bisif al voit» 
(p. 65): bilar cmaréchal ferrant» (p. 134). 

One inconsistency is particularly frustrating, the variant 
spellings of the reflexes in open syllables of Classical Arabic ay 
and aw. The former appears, roughly in descending order of 
frequency, as GY dy dy ay aY aY dy, and possibly other spelljngs I 
failed to note. The variation for aw is similar. If all this 
represented merely fluctuation in pronunciation of a certain 
phoneme or sequence of phonemes it would be relatively unimpor- 
tant, but the reflexes of the Classical diphthongs form one of the 


2 See C. A. Ferguson, Two problems in Arabic phonology Word 13: (1957). 
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most characteristic features of this dialect area, as the author 
himself fully realized, and the variation in spelling is a more serious 
matter. 

It is the author’s contention, and on the basis of my very limited 
observation of speakers from Tripoli and Halba, I tend to agree, 
that in this dialect earlier /A/ split into /4/ and /a/ and that in 
closed syllables the former fell together with the reflex of /ay/ 
and the latter with the reflex of /aw/. In closed syllables the 
author is fairly consistent in his use of G and 4, but even here several 
examples of other spellings occur e. g. kd@’/ p. 15, ba¥d and bay* 
p. 197( but both of these are followed by a helping vowel and 
therefore may be considered open syllables); hawl p. 172. In 
open syllables, however, the situation is not at all clear. El-Hajjé 
says «Dans les syllabes ouvertes, dy et aw sont conservées avec 
second élément trés bref...» (p. 22); «..l’ancienne diphthongue 
ay...est...représentée...par «di» en syllabe fermée et par dy en 
syllabe ouverte...» (p. 23); «..’ancienne diphthongue «aw» ...est 
représentée...par «d» en syllabe fermée... et est resté «au» en syllabe 
ouverte...» (p. 24). 

If we assume that all these open syllable nuclei consist of two 
elements, several fundamental questions arise: (1) Is the first 
element long or short? (2) Is the first. element a a or the archi- 
phoneme a? (3) Is the second element the same as /y/ or /w/ 
elsewhere? The author does not even ask these questions, let alone 
attempt to answer them, and it is impossible to figure out the 
answers from his transcribed examples because the transcription 
is so variable. The only items transcribed consistently are those 
in which ay aw or dy aw occurring in open syllables does not show 
morphophonemic alternation with d d in closed syllables e. g. 
baydar p. 125, zayldn p. 134, ldyfe p. 125, ‘dyin p. 189 and many 
others, all of which show the distribution of ay vs. dy which would 
be expected on the basis of evidence from Classical Arabic or other 
dialects. But when alternation of the type bdlt ‘house’, bdyti (?) 
‘my house’ occurs there is great fluctuation in the spelling in 
open syllables. Examples of variant spellings of the same words: 
rd¥li cmes chevaux» p. 35, xdyli p. 117; xa¥ld «son fil, p. 35 xayli 
«amon fil» p. 116; baé¥ti cma maisom p. 34, bdyti p. 23. There are 
dozens of similar cases. 

Numerous other discrepancies can be cited. For example, how 
does one reconcile transcriptions like ’allallak p. 45, zayyak p. 46, 
mayy p. 150 with the following statement? «Le phonéme «a» bref... 
est réalisé comme un ad francais postérieur au voisinage des 
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emphatiques et aprés les consonnes z, g, h, *, ’. Aprés toutes les 
autres consonnes, il est réalisé, soit comme «a» moyen, soit comme 
«d» analogue a é du francais.» (p. 25). 

Enough examples, or perhaps more than enough, have been 
cited to make clear what I mean by sloppiness in phonology, but 
two explanatory passages may be quoted as final illustrations. 


1. «Dans les positions phoniques autres que les syllabes finales 
fermées par une seule consonne, l’opposition « e-o » a un rendement 
trés faible : il n’y a qu’un petit nombre de cas oui les trois voyelles 
bréves sont distinguées : habb «il a aimé; grains », habb «aime », 
hobb «amour, amitié »; jadd «il a fait des efforts ; effort », jedd 
« efforce-toi », jadd « grand-pére ». » (p. 25). 

Either the transcriptions are faulty, or the o of hobb is to be 
equated with the e of jedd, or there are FouR vowel phonemes here. 


2. «Il n’y a aucune différence entre les représentants de l’ancien 
«» et les représentants de l’ancien « q ». » (p. 18). 

« Dans les syllabes ouvertes... opposition « d-d» cesse d’étre 
pertinente ; elle devient alors une opposition de variantes combina- 
toires d’un archiphonéme «4d», conditionnées par |’entourage 
consonantique. 

« En effet, cet archiphonéme est réalisé comme un 4 postérieur 
au voisinage des consonnes emphatiques, par exemple... ’dyem 
« qui se tient debout » (toutefois les anciens «’» n’empéchent pas 
limdla: par exemple ’dzed « qui a pris », ’dkel « qui a mangé »),... 
Dans toutes les autres positions de neutralisation, l’archiphonéme 
« d» est réalisé comme d prononcé trés en avant et presque semblable 
a l’é du francais ( imdla)... » (p. 22). 

Either there are two glottal stop phonemes, as in many Syrian 
dialects, or the d: a contrast is not neutralized in this position, 
or both. 


It may seem unnecessary or undesirable to criticize all these 
details so severely, but since a major share of future work in 
Arabic dialectology must be done by native speakers of Arabic 
with linguistic training, it is important to insist that their training 
be sound and adequate to the purpose. The doctoral thesis under 
review could have been far more valuable if the author had received 
a little better guidance and help in his linguistic studies. 


Harvard University. CHARLES A. FERGUSON. 
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T. F. MircHeti, An Introduction to Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. 
XII + 285 pp. London-New York-Toronto : Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 


In accuracy and neatness of presentation, Mitchell’s book 
surpasses anything that was hitherto available on Egyptian 
Arabic. Intended as a textbook for students with practical 
requirements, it is arranged in graded lessons complete with 
exercises and key, abundant texts and a two-way glossary, and 
pays little attention to technical terminology or the niceties of 
formal methodology. Nevertheless, the disguise is easily 
penetrated, and with a few emendations linguists will find it a 
perfectly serviceable description of present-day Cairene usage. 
In both respects—as a textbook and as an informal description—it 
compares favorably with published works on any of the Arabic 
dialects. * 

Phonemicists will find, indeed have found,? the phonology 
insufficient. There is a brief discussion in the introductory 
chapter on pronunciation, but some lacunae are filled by three 
detailed appendices on stress, elision and vowel length (pp. 110 ff.), 
and further elucidations of some points appear as afterthoughts 
in the footnotes to the texts and in the glossary. Mitchell seems 
to follow Gairdner’s Phonelics of Arabic quite closely, sometimes 
verbatim; at any rate, he repeats some of his errors.* As is so 
often the case, however, a somewhat faulty phonemicization stands 
in the way neither of a reasonable notation nor of accurate 
grammatical description. A phoneme /Z/ is missing, despite 
/gara:Z/ ‘garage’ (a term missing in the glossary) and a number of 


1 For an overall survey of the literature, see J. Cantineau, « La Dialectologie arabe », 
in Orbis IV (1955), pp. 149-69. For a more detailed survey on Egyptian Arabic, 
see R. S. Harrell, « Egyptian Arabic Studies », in Middle East Journal, X (1956), 
pp. 307-12. In this review, words in Mitchell’s transcription are cited in italics while 
my own phonemicizations are enclosed in slashes. My data on Egyptian Arabic 
stem primarily from monitoring radio broadcasts in the colloquial, working over these 
and other recordings with native informants, and many hours of informal conversing 
with speakers of the dialect. 

2 Cf. R. S. Harrell’s review of the present work in Siudies in Linguistics 12 (1957), 
p. 86-90, and C. A. Ferguson’s review of H. Birkeland, Growth and Siructure of the 
Egyptian Arabic Dialect (Oslo, 1952), in Language XXX (1954), pp. 558-564, cf. esp. 
n. 2. 

8’ W. H. T. Gairdner, The Phonelics of Arabic (Oxford, 1925). On the absence of 
/z], cf. p. 63, and n. 1; on /q/, cf. p. 26; on short /e/ and /o/, cf. pp. 40 and 42; on extra- 
short vowels, cf. pp. 67-68; on the non-elision of /a/, cf. ibid. 
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other words. The stock of velarized (pharyngealized, «emphatic») 
phonemes is very deficient; /I/ is recognized as contrasting with /1/, 
though it is erroneously stated in the time-honored way to occur 
only in the name of God.* The /r/-/r/ contrast is recognized and 
illustrated by a number of excellent near-minimal: pairs, but 
«for a number of reasons» /r/ is left out of the notation. The 
reasons can easily be guessed at (low functional load, occurrence 
of /r/ limited to a single or a few positions, individual variations, 
complication of morphophonemics), but in one of his after-thoughts 
Mitchell decided the notation was insufficient, so that words 
in which /r/ occurs are in the glossary marked by an asterisk. 
The contrasts /b-/b/, /m/-/m/, are unrecognized; again, the glossary 
partly corrects this, e. g. the note on ?ummaal, ‘so, certainly’ 
indicating in effect that it should be /?ummiai:l/, in contrast to 
/Summa:l/ ‘workers’, though the two words twice appear cheek- 
by-jowl on pp. 180 and 182 without contrastive notation except 
for the initial consonant. The morphophonemic distinction 
between two kinds of glottal catches, marked * (here replaced 
by the more usual®) and q respectively, is not entirely happy; 
at the very least, a third symbol for the phoneme /q/, viz. the 
postvelar voiceless stop, should have been introduced, since /?/ 
and /q/ definitely contrast. As it is, the reader is told to read 
[?| for both signs, and that the distinction is made in the spelling 
only to show which occurrences of /?/ are likely to be elided and 
which are more stable. The net result is an etymological notation 
in which contrast and non-contrast are hopelessly blurred: /?awi/ 
‘very’ and /qawi/ ‘strong’, are both written qdwi, /sa?7af/ ‘he 
clapped’ and /saqqaf/ ‘he educated’ are both sdqqaf, whereas 
/?amar/ is written ?dmar if it means ‘he ordered’ but qamar if it 
means ‘moon’; the «educated» pronunciation of the latter as 
/qamar/ is written the same way, except that in the texts many 
footnotes are called to the rescue to indicate when q is to be 
pronounced /q/. 

The matter of Mitchell’s five short vowels, a, e, i, 0, u instead 
of the more plausible three /a/, /i/ and /u/, has already been 
discussed in some detail by Harrell (see n. 2 above), and seems 
largely due to phonemic mis-interpretation of morphophonemic 
facts. At any rate, bitna ‘we stayed overnight’ and bétna ‘our 
house’ are identical, viz. /bitna/, despite the fact that the second 


* Here Mitchell should have followed Gairdner, p. 19, but didn’t. Cf. also 
Cc. A. Ferguson, «The Emphatic L in Arabic», in Language XXXII (1956), pp. 446-452. 
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«comes from» béel, viz. /bé:t/ ‘house’; similarly, zufna ‘we were 
afraid’ and zéfna ‘our fear’ (cf. xéof, viz. /x6/f/, ‘fear’), are both 
/xafna/. All of Mitchell’s e’s and o’s can safely be replaced by 
i’s and u’s. However, a word of caution must be added: three 
short vowels and five long ones seem to account for the great bulk 
of the facts without complications, yet some occurrences of short, 
tense {e], [o] and [i] seem to fit into the three-short, five-long 
picture only with some difficulty; unless stress and juncture or 
other factors can be called in to preserve the vowel system, it 
may have to be modified. 

The extra-short vowels which Mitchell writes as i, d and a@ are 
not always extra-short nor, in all probability, phonemically distinct 
from the plain vowels; Mitchell does not really claim they are either 
of these things, but uses the notation in a partly morphophonemic, 
partly historical manner, as representing alternants of zero or 
putative reflexes of older zero. Thus /Suft/ ‘you (m. s.) saw’ 
and /Sufti/ ‘you (f. s.) saw’ both give /Saftimi:n/ ‘whom did you see?’, 
but Mitchell writes sufti miin for the masculine and sufli miin 
for the feminine; if a distinction is sometimes made, which seems 
possible, it may be attributable to stress and/or juncture. 

It is hard, however, to see any justification in the notation 
Suftina ‘you saw us’, sufidha ‘you saw her’, suftihum ‘you saw 
them’, in which the stressed vowel in no way differs from ordinary 


short vowels. The point is that they are «added» to «prevent» 
consonant clusters which «would occur» in certain morphological 
juxtapositions. Other vowels which serve essentially the same 


function are, it should be noted, not marked with a breve and 
treated in the appendix on elision (p. 113): /hika:ya/ ‘a story’, but 
/fihnka:ya/ ‘in a story’; this applies to most /i/’s and /u/’s in 
unstressed open syllables, but the statement that /a/ in this 
position is never elided is erroneous: /mahammad/, ‘Mohammed’, 
but /wimhammad/ ‘and M.’; /ra?aba/ ‘neck’ gives /ra7abti/ ‘my 
neck’, but /fir?abti/ ‘on my neck’, and so on throughout nouns of 
the type /CaCaCa/ with added pronominal suffixes.’ In a formal 
description, there seems to be no reason for treating vowels 
alternating with zero now as «added» and now as «elided.» One 


5 Mitchell himself mentions one exception to this nonelision of /a/ (p. 150, n. 4) 
inthe form mardatu ‘his wife’ vs. limrdatu ‘to his wife’. As a matter of fact, I gather 
from my own data that the typically Cairene form is /mura:tu/, despite the suffix- 
less /mara/, ‘woman, wife’, with elision of /u/ in /limra:tu/ quite regular even according 
to Mitchell’s rules. 
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way in which I have found it economical to handle this phenome- 
non, which is common to a number of dialects although the details 
vary widely, is based on the recognition that this is a rather 
straightforward type of morphophonemic alternation. One 
sets up morphological base forms of which the vowel alternating 
with zero does not form part, so that phonemically non-occurring 
clusters do occur in this morphophonemic writing: /hika:ya/ has 
a base hka:ya, /fi/ has a base f, etc., so that the presence and 
position of /i/ in /hika:ya/, /finka:ya/, /wifhika:ya/, etc., is predicta- 
ble from rules governing occurring and non-occurring consonant 
clusters. Similar considerations obtain for ‘he /i/ that sometimes 
precedes the /t/ of the feminine, e. g. /hikayti/ ‘my story’, but 
/hikayitna/ ‘our story’, and for the vowels Mitchell marks with a 
breve. Whether the vowel is /i/, /a/ or /u/ depends partly on the 
environment (e. g. the /a/ of /mahaémmad/, the /u/ of /huma:r/ 
‘donkey’) and partly on morphology (e. g. the /a/ of /ra°abti/). 
The position of the stress and the presence or absence of length 
(/hika:ya/ vs. /hikayitna/) are similarly statable in terms of the 
morphophonemics of consonant clusters. ® 

Mitchell gives a good description of the rules governing the 
place of word stress (pp. 110 ff.), which are largely predictable from 
the syllable structure of the word, as in many Arabic dialects. 
In noting the stress of zdmast iyydam ‘five days’ where the syllable 
structure would lead one to expect *zamdst, he makes an astute 
observation (p. 111): ¢ could however be regarded as a feature of 
the whole complex, and is only arbitrarily allotted to the numeral.» 
In a number of dialects, such combinations of numeral plus /t/ 
plus plurals with a vocalic initial must synchronically be 
interpreted as being in close juncture or as having some sort of 
juncture before the /t/, viz. /xamastiya:m/ or /xamas. tiya/; on 
the morphological level they must be viewed as special sorts 
of compounds, with /t/ forming part of the whole compound or 
even of the plural noun, though historically it belongs to the 
numeral. Such numerals are not (or no longer) connected to the 
isolated form, e. g. /xamsa/, with the regular alternation of this 
«feminine» /a/ with /t/, since this would have given */xamsit/; 
rather they are connected with the numerals as they occur before 
nouns with consonantal initial: /xamaskila:b/ ‘five dogs’, 


* I have tried to work this out in detail for another dialect in my “‘Base and Affix 
in Arabic Morphophonemics”, in Scripta Hierosolymitan, (Jerusalem, to appear). 
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/xamastiya:m/ ‘five days’. This accounts for the place of the 
stress as well as some other features of the complex. 

The grammar is, on the whole, accurately and succinctly 
described. The compact handling of the uses of the verb is 
satisfactory so far as it goes, but leaves many details of a complex 
situation out of account, perhaps necessarily so in what is after all 
an introductory textbook. The uses of the present with or 
without a prefixed /bi/-, for instance, involve more nuances than 
are stated in the relevant sections; to state that the forms without 
the prefix occur after certain auxiliaries, such as /la:zim/ (p. 80 ff.), 
is correct but oversimplified. There are forms such as /la:zim 
biti mil ?aktar minkida/ ‘you must (viz. you probably) do more 
than this’, vs. /la:zim tiSmil ?4ktar minkida/ ‘you must (viz. you 
should) do more than this’. 

In the fairly complete sections on negation (pp. 43-48) attention 
might have been called to the use of /mu&/ with verbs in rhetorical 
questions of the type /mu87ultilak?/ ‘didn’t I tell you?’, with «of 
course» as the expected answer. While ordinary yes-no questions 
are usually signified by intonation only (as stated on p. 49), many 
questions, especially those with «of course not» as the expected 
answer, are introduced by /hawwa/ (/huwa/ when unstressed), 
/hiyya/ or /hamma/: /huwanti yit?a:] @alé:ki ha:ga?/, ‘would 
anyone say anything against you (f.)?; /hiyyadi ti:gi?/ ‘is this sort 
of thing done?’; /hamma rrigga:la ldhum 7ama:n?/ ‘can menfolk 
be trusted?’. Mitchell seems to have in mind a rather staid, non- 
exclamatory sort of style when he omits such indications; this 
would also explain why he feels that the use of /ma/ in such turns 
as /matitkallim/ ‘speak up!’ is «relatively rare» (p. 48). —_In lively 
conversation this /ma/, approximately with the nuance of Germ. 
doch, is on the contrary quite frequent and it is not only used with 
imperatives, but generally as reinforcement of affirmations, again 
much like Germ. doch or ja, Russian Ze or v’ed’: /ma?ana kama:n 
mirakkib ta?m!/ ‘why’, I myself wear a set (of false teeth)!’ (sc. 
«what’s wrong with that?»).7 

One of the finest features of the book is the precise and idiomatic 


7 In three radio playlets totaling one hour of tape, this use of /ma/ occurs 13 times. 
This does not of course mean that it always occurs once every five minutes, but it 
suggests that “rare’’ is not the right word for this usage. _I hasten to add that Mit- 
chell’s numerous other references as to the frequency or rarity of constructions (an 
impressionistic but unavoidable procedure in this sort of work) correspond quite closely 
to mine. 
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rendering of the nuances of words and phrases as well as of whole 
texts; all have a colloquial, true-to-life ring in the original no less 
than in translation. The preponderance of texts directly designed 
for the use of oil company personnel (the work was sponsored by 
Anglo-Egyptian Oil Fields Ltd. and the Shell Company of Egypt 
Ltd.) does not seriously impair the book’s general usefulness. 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Haim BLanc. 
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Winter 1956. 
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and 111. Hesinki 1955, 1956. 
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LINGUISTIC CIRCLE OF NEW YORK 


Program Committee Report 


The program of the Circle for the academic year 1956-7 followed the successful 


pattern of the 
1. Meetings w 


preceding year (see WORD, 12.504-5): 


ere held regularly from October through June on the second Saturday 


of each month at 2 P. M. 
2. The meetings were held in the auditorium of the French Consulate, 934 Fifth 


Avenue 
3. The progra 


at 75th Street in New York City. 
ms were somewhat more varied than those of last year. In addition 


to four paper-reading meetings, there was one demonstration followed by dis- 
cussion from the floor, one panel discussion and one symposium. 


4. The April 13th meeting was expanded into an all-day conference (from 9 A.M. to 
to 5 P.M.) for the reading of papers. More details on this, our second annual 


conferen 


ce, will be given later. 


The speaker programs of the regular meetings (i. e. exclusive of the conference) 


are as follows: 


October 13 


November 10 


December 8 


January 12 


February 9 


March 9 


William G. Diver « Pre-history of Greek Consonan- 
tism » 

George Y. Shevelov «Verbal Moods in Contemporary 

(both of Columbia U.) Russian » 

Alphonse Juilland «The Unity of Linguistics — A Pious 

(Univ. of Penn.) Hope?» 

James Macris (a joint paper read by Dr. Macris) 


(Rutgers Univ.) 

Demonstration: playing of taped radio program on linguistic subject. 

Discussion: «Linguistic Science—The Ivory Tower or the Marketplace» 
led by M. D. Berger. 


Panel Discussion: «What Can Linguistics Contribute to the Teaching 
of Language Skills?». 

Discussants: Robert L. Allen (Teachers College), John P. Hughes 
(St. Peters College, Jersey City), John B. Newman (Queens College), 
Maurice F. Riedman (New York City). Moderator: M. D. Berger. 

Symposium: «Application of Linguistics to Language Teaching II». 

Speakers: John P. Hughes (St. Peters College) William Kay Archer 
(Hunter College) Arthur S. Abramson (Columbia U.). 


Dwight L. Bolinger «The Pitch Accent in English» 
(Univ. of So. Cal) 
Paul L. Garvin «A Distributional Approach to 


(Georgetown U.) Morphology» 
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May Il Irving Siiss-Carton «Trends in German Literary Word- 
(New York City) Formation» 


The Conference program: 
1. William G. Diver, Columbia University: 
‘Geminate Without Simplex’ 
2. Robert A. Fowkes, New York University 
‘Semantic Merger Through Phonetic Resemblance’ 
3. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: 
‘Logical Fallacies and Their Influence on Language’ 
4. Louis G. Heller, The City College of New York: 
‘Some Consequences of Germanic Loss of the IE hic et nunc Verbal i’ 
5. Armen Jerejian, Columbia University: 
‘The IE Surds and Armenian Aspirates’ 
6. Irving Linn, Yeshiva University: 
‘Modern English Development of OE-ME i:’ 
7. Mel Most, Language Research Project: 
‘Linguistic Substitution and English Popular Etymology’ 
8. George Y. Shevelov, Columbia University: 
‘Old Bulgarian or Old Church Slavonic?’ 
9. Uriel Weinreich, Columbia University: 
‘Functional Aspects of Indian Bilingualism’ 
10. Leo Pap, The New School: 
‘Grammatical Number with Respect to Numerals’ 
11. Irving Lorge, Teachers College: 
‘Estimates of Vocabulary Size for American Children and Adults’ 
12. Judah A. Joffe, Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes: 
‘Nature and Development of /l mn r/ in Yiddish’ 
13. Frances Ingemann, Haskins Laboratories: 
‘The Two Past Tenses in Cheremis’ 
14. Conrad P. Homberger, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: 
‘Redundancy: A Structural Feature?’ 
15. Catherine J. Clardy, Foreign Service Institute, Washington: 
‘Alternative Solutions in Pampango Stem Morphology’ 
16. Marshall D. Berger, The City College of New York: 
‘How Describe English Vowel Patterns?’ 

This year’s conference, our second, was much better publicized than our first. 
We were able to send out a preliminary mimeographed sheet suitable for posting and 
then a very good-looking printed program. 

Mel Most again assumed the heavy burden of organizing the conference ; 
Robert A. Fowkes chaired in his usual competent manner. We are greatly indebted 
to them both. 

Throughout the year significant contributions to the work of the program committee 
were made by James Macris, Alphonse Juilland, Judah A. Joffe, Jeanne V. Pleasants 
and Fredrick Jungemann. 

MARSHALL D. BERGER 
The City College of New York 
Program Committee Chairman 








IMPRIME PAR A. BONTEMPS, LIMOGES (FRANCE) 


Dépot légal : 2¢ trimestre 1958 














